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i Tribune phote by Bob Noble 


Social studies teachers attending 1955 convention in New York learn how stocks are 
traded during visit to Stock Exchange. Group was largest ever to visit Exchange 


NCSS Convention 


“The United Nations, under its pres- 
ent Charter, can never become a supra 
national authority,” declared Dag 
Hammarskjold, U.N. Secretary General, 
at the opening general session of the 
35th National Council for the Social 
Studies meeting Thanksgiving evening 
“Yet through quiet face-to-face nego 
tiations, it has avoided both extremes 
of secret diplomacy and unilateral na- 
tional threats to develop constructive 
understandings for peace.” 

These words, uttered in the Trustee- 
ship Council Chamber overlooking the 
East River, with every seat filled by 
attentive NCSS members, set an inter- 
national keynote for the New York 
gathering. 

Under-Secretary Ralph |. Bunche, ot 
the United States, gave a challenging 
review of the work of last August's Ge 
neva conference on peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. Sir Leslie Munro, of 
New Zealand, chairman of the General 
Assembly's Political Committee, dis 
cussed political issues before the Tenth 
Assembly and warned that passing a 
resolution does not settle a problem in 
which strong national emotions are in- 
volved. A major issue confronting the 
U.N., he said, is to determine what con- 


stitutes a “domestic issue.” Greater 





harm may come to the U.N. trom its 
friends who expect too much, he as 
serted, than from its foes. 

Speaking on the nations ot the East 
Ahmed Bokhari, of Pakistan, Under 
Secretary for Information, conveyed to 
his hearers a keen sense of his own 
Asian background. The 29 Asian-African 
nations which attended the Bandung 
conference, he said, were magnetically 
attracted to each other by their distrust 
of the Western powers. Their meeting 
gave them independent status and a 
chance to assert themselves in the eves 
of the world 

In a hard-hitting address at the an 
nual banquet, Norman Cousins, Satur 
day Review editor, also spoke of the 
Bandung which he at 
tended. He deplored the West's tailure 
to understand the motivation of this 


contere nee 


conference in advance 
More than 
registration in NCSS history 
the New York meeting. They heard 
(Continued on page 2-T) 


1,600 persons, largest 


attended 


For the first time Scholastic Teacher 
brings you NCSS and NCTE convention 
highlights immediately after the meet- 
ings. Written by 20 Scholastic Maga- 
zines staff members, these highlights 
were teletyped to our Dayton, Ohio, 
printing plant 24 hours after the final 
convention sessions.—Ed. 


NCTE Convention 


While Rudolf Flesch appeared on 
none of 40 or more programs of the Na 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
meeting in New York over the Thanks 
giving weekend, he was very much 
What Flesch didn’t 


read about the teaching of reading con 


present in spirit 


cerned numerous speakers 

Phonics advocated in Flesch’s Why 
Johnny Can't Read are now used by 98 
per cent of U.S. schools, reported Dr 
Nila B. Smith, New York Univ. She 
agreed with Prot. Walter Loban ( Univ 
of Calif.) that “phonics readiness” can 
begin in the first grade but is usually 
most helpful in the second. Dr. Loban 
told the Elementary School session that 
‘anyone who insists on a right or wrong 
way in learning reading” is bound to 
fall into error 

Aiming its shots at Dr. Flesch, the 
Council voted to “deplore the current 
proposals to return to methods of teach 
ing beginning reading by means of fur 
mal, mechanical, phonetic 
alone, and “encourage the use of all 
various procedures essential to devel 
oping self-reliant, thoughtful, and dis 
criminating readers,” 

Looking to the future Dr. Smith pre 
dicted that the “horse and buggy” rat 
of 200 words a minute may rocket to 

Continued on page 3-T) 
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NCTE President for 1956 
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new high levels in Council affairs re- 
ported by Merrill Hartshorn, executive 
secretary. Membership is now 6,500 
and the Council is financially self 
supporting. 

Retiring president Edwin R. Carr 
(Univ. of Colo.) in his address stressed 
both gains and shortcomings in a pe- 
riod of educational criticism. “Many 
more high school students today,” he 
said, “have a wide knowledge and a 
keen interest in national and interna- 
tional affairs than the boys and girls of 
a generation ago. This has come about 
as a result of much greater emphasis in 
the curriculum on recent and contem- 
porary affairs today, as well as the de- 
voted efforts of social studies teachers 
and publications.” 

Officers 1956: Helen 
McCracken Carpenter (State Teach- 
ers College, Trenton, N.J.), president; 
William H. Cartwright (Duke Univ.), 
president-elect; Jack Allen (George 
Peabody College, Nashville), 
president. 

Directors elected for a_ three-year 
term: Ralph W. Cordier (Indiana, Pa.) ; 
Howard H, Cummings (Washington, 


elected for 


vice 


Bradford Bachrach photo 
Helen McCracken Carpenter 
NCSS President for 1956 


D.C.;) Emlyn Jones (Seattle, Wash.) ; 
to fill an unexpired term, Dorothy Pauls 
(St. Louis). 

An important action taken by the 
membership was initiation of an amend- 
ment to establish a House of Delegates. 


This House will consist of one member 
from each local, state, and regional 
council affiliated with the NCSS, plus 
additional members from these bodies 
in proportion to the number of their 
members who are members of the Na- 
tional Council. The House of Delegates 
expected to be established in 1957, will 
meet with the Board of Directors and 
act in an advisory capacity. 

At the Saturday luncheon 
Lyman Bryson, well-known radio and 
TV moderator and leader in commu 
nication arts, spoke entertainingly on 
“Invitation to Learning.” He encour- 
aged social studies teachers to initi- 
ate students into the “fun of discussing 
ideas.” 

Scholastic Magazines entertained 450 
subscribers and friends at its annual 
Thanksgiving convention party. 


Section Meetings 


History in Literary Perspective: In 
our study of American history we fre 
quently neglect the life of the people 
their music, and their native culture 
Yet without these we cannot be expert 
in our teaching of history, said Carl 
Carmer, folklorist, historian, poet. 

(Continued on page 5-T) 
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OUR MRS. FIX-IT (Color) 14 Min. 
A mouth-watering array of vivid, appe- 
tizing platters of meat parade before 
the camera showing clearly all phases 
of cooking, serving and carving. 


THE RIGHT TRACK (Color) 15 Min. 
A wise grandmother consults the fam- 
ily doctor who gives her factual, prac- 
tical information on proteins, calories, 
minerals and vitamins. 


IT’S LAMB TIME (Color) 14 Min. 
This film demonstrates time-money and 
work-saving methods of building meals 
around lamb; how to prepare “crown 
roast of lamb” in a meal fit for a king. 


BIG TRAINS ROLLING (Color) 25 Min. 
Travel with two young people on an 
overnight train trip and see first-hand 
how the transportation network affects 
the nation’s populace. 


THANKS TO BEEF (Color) 14 Min. 
Here’s a fresh new look at the count- 
less appetizing, thrifty ways to prepare 
beef. Learn how adaptable pot roast 
really is; and how to serve a juicy stand- 
ing rib roast. 


PORK "ROUND THE CLOCK (Color) 14 Min. 
Portrays a taste-tempting variety of 
ways to prepare and serve pork — the 
nearly perfect all-purpose food. 
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800 to 1,000 with accompanying in- 
crements of understanding meaning. 

Headquartered at Hotel Commo- 
dore, the NCTE convention was at- 
tended by 2,600 members. Officers 
newly elected: president, Luella B. 
Cook, Minneapolis; vice president, 
Helen Mackintosh, U.S, Office of Edu- 
cation; second vice president, Prof. Je- 
rome Archer, Marquette Univ. Section 
chairmen will be Dr. Alvina T. Burrows, 
New York Univ., elementary; Virginia 
Belle Lowers, Los Angeles, secondary. 

Other resolutions: travel expenses to 
conventions to encourage the profes- 
sionally minded; improved certification 
standards; continued participation by 
U.S. in UNESCO. 

Retiring president John C. Gerber 
warned against threats to English 
teaching effectiveness: 1. increased 
emphasis upon English as a service de- 
partment for other subjects to the point 
where it loses its identity; 2. tendency 
to minimize or eliminate the assign- 
ment that “encourages independent 
thought and requires the weighing of 
words for accuracy and honesty”; 3. 
lack of adequate attention to “precision 
in thought and ideas” in writing. “Don't 
treat the student,” he said, “as if he 
came out of the wrong end of an 
IBM machine.’ 

Banquet speaker Archibald Mac- 
Leish, poet and Harvard professor 
urged teachers to “Read the poem as a 
work of art, an action in the world, not 
as a message in a bottle.” Deploring the 
glorification of science as the sole in- 
terpreter of the world, he warned, “We 
are spiritually impotent because we 
have cut ourselves out of poetry.... 
We can learn who we are, what we 
are doing, and our purpose, not through 
science, but through poetry.” 

Mr. MacLeish added: 1. The teen- 
age is the “make or break” age for 
poetry. 2. Too many teachers teach 
poets, not poetry. 3. Teachers fail to 
teach poetry with conviction. 

Convention will meet in St. Louis 
next year, 

Scholastic Magazines — entertained 
350 subscribers and friends at its an- 
nual Thanksgiving convention party. 


Section Meetings 
Building Reading Habits: “The av- 


erage American spends more each year 
on repairing his radio and TV sets than 
he spends on books,” said Viking Press 
president Harold K. Guinzberg. “This 
should be a challenge to English teach- 
ers. Their criterion should be not what 
the student has read but what he is 
likely to read in the ensuing years.” 

Gilbert Chapman, president of Yale 
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& Towne Manufacturing Co. and Na 
tional Book Commission chairman, also 
found the lack of reading, even among 
college graduates, appalling. It’s not 
necessarily the fault of the English 
teacher, he said, but its solution rests 
primarily with teachers of English. 
Popular author Marchette Chute asked 
that teachers infuse a sense of joy 
of reading. “If the thinks 
Shakespeare is one of the most delight- 
ful things that has happened to the hu 
his students will gradually 


teacher 


man race 


find out why; if the teacher thinks 
Shakespeare something frightening, so 
will students.” 








The moulding 
of 


young minds 


also requires the finest materials 
as well as professional skill. 


Teaching materials should be 
up-to-date, factual, geared to the 
curriculum, well-organized, and 
presented in an interesting man- 
ner. 


in Turkey. 


TURKISH 
444 East 52nd Street 





Such materials are available to you on every aspect of life and activities 


Situated in an area that has been the center of the great civilizations of 
history, including that of its own Ottoman past, the democratic Republic 
of Turkey has much to offer the young citizens of the United States, 
which shares with Turkey the aim of establishing world peace based 


on mutual understanding and respect among nations, 

WRITE for our Teacher's Kit which includes: (1) the “New Turkey” 
booklet for teachers, (2) a poster for classroom display, (3) “Quiz 
Yourself on Turkey” folder for pupils. 


Use coupon on page 10-T for free booklets 


INFORMATION OFFICE 


“Teachers who have most success,” 
responded Lawrence Conrad (Mont- 
clair State Teachers College), “are 
those who put the pupil in touch with 
the book that will make him feel ‘this 
book is written for me.” Dr. Conrad 
called paperback books invaluable. 
“The variety of titles is magnificent. 
With our limited budgets we had bet 
ter use the paperback books.” Prof. 
Walter Loban ( Univ. of Calif.) warned 
teachers against an “overly ambitious 
program of classies written for adults.” 
Such a program, he said, “can delay or 
permanently destroy interest in classics 
for life.” 













































































Hand-made ceramics are among 
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Teaching English to Superior Youth: 
Muriel Crosby, Director of Elementary 
Education in Wilmington, Del., stressed 
the moral responsibility the gifted stu- 
dent must assume toward his own edu- 
cation—particularly in English. Carl G 
Wonnberger described a special Eng- 
lish course conducted for talented 
seniors at the Cranbrook School in 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. Clarence H 
Faust, president of the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, told of 
achieving “a sequential and cumulative 
educational experience” in our school 
system. The relationship between the 
high school and the college curriculum, 
Mr. Faust believes, should be as fluid 
as possible, since the traditional gap 
between them is simply the result of 
“an historical accident” in American 
education. 


English Teacher and Speech: Eng- 
lish and speech teachers have a 
common goal—the teaching of commu 
nication in language. Prof. Robert C. 
Pooley (Univ. of Wis.) pointed out. 
The English teacher, he said, should be 
competent in the following fields: 
phonetics, physiology of speech, pho- 
nology (history of sounds), morphology 
(knowledge of grammatical forms) , and 
syntax. He stressed the importance of 
“oral interpretation” of literature, say- 
ing that students’ active participation 
by oral discussion is the key to litera- 
ture appreciation. 

Just as the English teacher should 
be trained in speech techniques, said 
Magdalene Kramer (Teachers College 
Columbia), so the speech teacher 
should have competent training in Eng 
lish. The speech teacher should have 
had instruction in writing, and should 
have a good literary background. 


Administering English: “No school 
allots sufficient time for the English re- 
quirements of the all-school English 
program,” said Milton Kaplan, English 
chairman of New York's George 
Washington High School. “Reading 
problems of the students can in them 
selves reach nightmarish proportions . 
Smaller English classes, small clinic and 
remedial groups with ten to 15 enroll 
ments would help eliminate hundreds 
of the heartaches now experienced by 
students in all subjects because of lack 
of language skills.” 

“Employers and teachers should rec- 
ywnize that extracurricular activities 
are a regular part of the school pro- 
gram,” Dr. Lou LaBrant, former NCTE 
president, said. She urged that the 
school administrator when giving extra- 
curricular assignments should consider 
the amount of time that the assignment 
takes and give the teacher adequate 
time to do it. 

(Continued on page 10-T) 
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The first contribution. to American 
social history, in Mr. Carmer’s opinion, 
was made by Benjamin Franklir, in a let- 
ter to the London Times. Deadpan, 
Franklin cited aspects of American life 
British tourist-critics had overlooked: 
sheep with wool so thick the animal's 
tail had to be trundled behind in a cart; 
cod fisheries in the Great Lakes be- 
cause cod—a salt water fish—were being 
chased upstream by the hungry whales 
of the Atlantic, even climbing the falls 
of Niagara. In Franklin’s letter, Mr. 
Carmer said, was the beginning of an 
American tradition—the tall story. 

Mr. Carmer urged history teachers to 
teach about the period of American 
self-abasement (usually omitted), when 
Americans ashamed of their culture 
tried to ape that of Europe by building 
castles and artificial ruins in the Hudson 
River valley. 


UNICEF's Dimes: UNICEF, the 
United Nations Children’s Fund, has 
found a concrete way of expressing in- 
ternational solidarity and has become 
the “U.N.’s best ambassador.” This opin- 
ion was expressed by Dr. Auguste R. 
Lindt, Swiss Observer to the United 
Nations, at an NCSS luncheon. 

Dr. Lindt pointed out that if you ask 
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someone in a small village in Africa or 
the Middle East, “Have you heard of 
the United Nations?” the answer is no, 
but they know about UNICEF through 
its program of helping children in un- 
der-developed areas. 

“For a dime,” Dr. Lindt said, 
“UNICEF can get enough DDT to pro- 
tect a family from malaria for a year, or 
enough BCG vaccine to protect ten 
children from tuberculosis, or enough 
penicillin to save a child from the crip- 
pling effects of yaws; for a dime, 
UNICEF can ship 70 glasses of milk 
to refugee children. 

“In many places, school teachers like 
you play a big part in UNICEF-aided 
projects. In Nigeria where UNICEF is 
assisting the governments in leprosy 
control, school teachers help find cases 
among their students and direct them 
to the clinics for treatment. In Formosa 
and Tunisia the trachoma control proj- 
ect has been carried out in schools 
where many teachers are given special 
instruction and training to give simple 
trachoma treatment to students.” 


Changing 9th Grade: “The ninth 
grade curriculum is a mixed-up business 
—like the adolescents themselves who 
are in the ninth grade,” said Prof. Jack 
Allen, George Peabody College. 

As proof of Dr. Allen's statement, 
panel members and questioners dis- 
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agreed widely on desirable ninth-grade 
curriculum. World history or geography, 
personal living problems, vocational 
planning, and community citizenship 
were among major fields of emphasis 
mentioned. Attempting to mediate the 
disagreement, Dr. Allen proposed citi- 
zenship as a useful area of study. 

“Liberty—political freedom—is — the 
basis for all other freedoms,” Dr. Allen 
asserted. Ninth-grade students are 
ready for this concept, he said. 


Supreme Court and Integration; It 
will take at least 50 years before inte- 
gration becomes a reality in the South, 
said Thelma Peters, Miami social stud- 
ies teacher. Though desegregation—in- 
volving the transfer of Negro 
students to white schools—might come 
about quickly, she said, total integra- 
tion will take at least 50 years, By in 
tegration, she referred to interracial 
sports and social activities, The South, 
Miss Peters said, needs time to adjust 
to the situation, 

But Prof. Kenneth B. Clark (City 
College of N.Y.), social science con 
sultant for the NAACP, reported that 
integration must be speeded up. With 
the passage of time, he insisted, the 
forces of segregation could throw up 
new barriers to integration and stir up 
great social tensions. 

(Continued on page 10-T) 
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A Lesson Plan for 
The SUEZ UNIT ©p. 25-31) 


What the Suez Unit Is About 


We are presenting in two sections of 
this issue a seven-page unit on the 
Suez Canal. The first three pages (25, 
26, 27), “The Suez Story,” and the con- 
cluding four pages (28, 29, 30, 31), 
“The Suez Canal—A Closeup View,” 
supplement éach other. 

The unit is written and illustrated so 
that it captures the excitement of the 
canal’s long history and highlights its 
vital role in world commerce. The eco- 
nomic, political, and social significance 
of the canal, since its opening in 1869, 
are analyzed, The pharaohs who ruled 
Egypt about the time of Moses dug a 
waterway connecting the Nile River 
and the Gulf of Suez which enabled 
small ships to pass from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Red Sea. However, Fer- 
dinand de Lesseps created the first 
direct link between the two seas. He is 
the true father of the modern, heavily 
traveled canal, and the inspired vision- 
ary who insisted upon its neutral and 
international characteristics to which 
his successors have faithfully adhered. 
It may come as a surprise to some that 
during more than three quarters of a 
century the canal has been operated by 
the Suez Canal Company—a private 
enterprise—which created the canal and 
will be responsible for it until 1968 
when its 99-year concession expires. 

Your social studies students will gain 
a new perspective on world commerce 
und international relations from this 
easy-to-read and dynamic story of the 
Suez Canal. English students will find 
that non-fiction can stimulate the imagi- 
nation and offer a firm base for worth- 
while exchanges of opinion, while those 
concerned with economics or foreign 
affairs will appreciate the growing in- 
terest of the United States in the canal. 


Aims 

1. To help students understand the 
vital importance of the Suez Canal in 
world commerce and to evaluate its 
impact on international relations since 
1870, 

2. To develop map interpretation 
skills of our students by using world 
and area maps in connection with our 
study of the canal. 


How to Use This Unit 

1. The unit may be assigned for 
reading at home. If this is done, the 
discussion questions and activities sug- 
gested below can provide the base for 
the lesson in class. 

2. If you wish to use the unit in class, 


without home study, half the class may 
be assigned the “Suez Story,” and the 
other half of the class can read “The 
Suez Canal—A Close-up View.” The aims 
of the unit can be realized through the 
class discussion which follows the silent 
reading. 

3. The suggested activities (Things 
to Do) may be carried on by students 
who seek extra credit toward their class 
marks. One or more of these activities 
can be used in place of the discussion 
questions as classwork for the period. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Let's imagine that we are a group 
of Hollywood writers and photogra- 
phers who have been assigned the 
script and shooting of a motion picture 
on the Suez Canal. Which of the high 
points in the canal’s history do you 
think would make the most worth- 
while film? Defend your .selection. 

2. If it were possible for a pharaoh 
to visit the Suez Canal today, what 
would there be about its present ap- 
pearance that would surprise him? 

8. Why is Ferdinand de Lesseps 
called the “father” of the Suez Canal? 

4. De Lesseps’ training was as a 
French diplomat rather than engineer. 
To what extent was this an advantage 
or disadvantage in helping to build the 
canal? 

5. Let's turn to the small map (right- 
hand side of page 26). What natural 
depressions helped in building the 
canal? Why were engineers concerned 
about the water levels in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea? 

6. Look at the small map (left-hand 
side of page 26). How does this map 
help you to understand the economic 
importance of the Suez Canal? the mili- 
tary importance? 

7. Study the diagram on page 29. 
How has the canal changed between 
1870 and the present? Why were these 
changes made? 

8. Which of these descriptions of the 
Suez Canal do you consider to be closest 
to a fair appraisal of the canal? “The 
Suez Canal is a big ditch.” “The Suez 
Canal is a continuing creation.” Why? 


9. Study the large map on page 28. 
Why is the Suez Canal important to 
United States shipping? What differ- 
ence would it make to you if the canal 
were not kept open? 

10. Using the same map, on page 28, 
indicate the importance of the canal in 
what was traditionally known as “Brit- 
ain’s lifeline” to the East. What role did 
Benjamin Disraeli play in this? 

11. How does the canal save money 
for shippers, although they pay tolls? 

12. If it had not been for the build- 
ing of the Suez Canal, relations between 
Britain and Egypt since the latter half 
of the 19th century might have been 
quite different. Do you agree? Explain. 

13. Although world governments, 
big and small, have been keenly con- 
cerned with the Suez Canal, the opera- 
tion of the waterway is not the respon- 
sibility of any individual government. 
Explain. 

14. Why is it necessary for the Suez 
Canal Company to employ about 5,000 
people in canal operations? How does 
the company seek to keep its employees 
satisfied with their work? 

15. Although the company’s lease on 
the canal is up in 1968, it is proceeding 
“full speed ahead” in its present and 
future plans for the improvement of 
canal facilities. What do these plans 
include? Why is this an important con- 
tribution to world trade? 

16. How are tensions in the Middle 
East, particularly between Egypt and 
Israel, affecting canal operations today? 


Things to Do 


1. Have a committee of script writers 
plan a radio-TV “You Are There” pro- 
gram with the Suez Canal as a back- 
ground, The writers can select one epi- 
sode in the canal’s dramatic history or 
spotlight several high points. 

2. Have “members” of the Suez 
Canal Company's board of directors 
assemble to consider the merits of fur- 
ther investment in the canal in view of 
the expiration of the company’s lease 
in 1968. 

3. A committee can prepare “$64,000 
Quiz Questions” on the Suez Canal’s 
history. 

4. Science-minded students can re- 
port on (a) erosion as a factor in canal 
operations; (b) how to determine levels 
of water in ocean areas such as the Red 
Sea and the Mediterranean; (c) influ- 
ence of the canal on the flora and fauna 
of the Mediterranean and the Red seas. 





Free copies of this study unit on 
the Suez Canal are available as an 
8-page reprint. Order classroom 
quantities from: Suite 515, Teach- 
ers Library, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. 














Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


America—The Middle Way 
(p. 12) 


American History, E 
American Democracy 


Digest of the Article 

An appraisal of American policy on 
both the domestic and international 
scene suggests that we have been try- 
ing to follow a policy of moderation. 
In foreign affairs, for example, we are 
continuing to seek a “just and durable” 
peace despite the disappointment at 
Geneva. We are studying the Israeli re- 
quest for the sale of arms which was 
made after the Communists sold arms 
to Egypt. 

Economic prosperity in our country 
has been marked by a peak in the to- 
tal production of goods and services 
(gross national products), high employ- 
ment, high average weekly earnings, 
large profits (after taxes), and Federal 
Reserve Board efforts to keep a tight 
rein on bank credit. Farmers, however, 
are critical of the decline in farm prices 
and many are critical of the Adminis- 
tration’s policy of flexible price supports. 

The huge defense expenditures of 
World War II and the Korean War have 
declined somewhat and have settled at 
a level of about $35 billion a year. There 
is hope for a balanced budget, although 
the question of tax cuts is likely to take 
on political coloring in an election year. 

The labor scene seems more stable 
as the A. F. L. and C. I. O. merge. The 
Government is seeking to assure inter- 
nal security but there is less political 
wrangling over subversion. 

As the 1956 Presidential campaign 
approaches the term moderation itself 
has come in for critical examination. 





A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students review and evaluate 
some of the main developments on the 
national and international scene. 


Assignment 

1. What evidence have we that the 
United States is seeking actively to es- 
tablish a just and lasting peace? 

2. Indicate briefly three evidences of 
national prosperity in the United States. 

3. Why are many farmers critical of 
the Eisenhower Administration's farm 
policies? 

4. The Federal Government is no 
longer concerned about internal securi- 
ty. Criticize the statement. 


Motivation 
How many of you have ever tried to 
settle an argument in which other peo- 


ple have engaged? (Show of hands) 
Tell us about it. To what extent might 
the term moderation be applied to your 
efforts to settle the argument just des- 
cribed? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. How has our Government sought 
to use moderation in preventing the 
cold war from erupting into World War 
ILI? 

2. What are some of the factors you 
would have to consider before deciding 
whether the proposed $35 billion level 
for our defense appropriations is ade- 
quate? 

3. Businessmen, workers, and farm- 
ers may have different ideas about our 
national prosperity. If you were a busi- 
nessman, what conclusions might you 
draw about our present economic sit- 
uation? A factory employee? A farm- 
owner? 

4. Our internal security policies have 
been described variously as “soft,” “hys- 
terical,” and “moderate.” Account for 
the different points of view. Which do 
you think most nearly describes the Ad- 
ministration’s present efforts to prevent 
subversive activity? 


Application 

It appears that the term “moderation” 
will be examined critically by Presiden- 
tial candidates in 1956. How might the 
term enter into an examination of our 
foreign policy? Farm policy? Internal 
security policy? 


The Bright Spots of 1955 
(p. 10) 


World History, American History 


For a time in 1955 the Soviet “new 
look” cheered the heads of states who 


met at Geneva, in July. The shining and 
hopeful “Geneva Spirit” of mid-summer 
seems to have been chilled in No 
vember as the foreign ministers sought 
vainly to reach agreements on German 
reunification, European security, dis 
armament, and East-West contacts. 

Among the bright spots have been 
the establishment of Austria’s independ- 
ence, West German membership in 
NATO, French agreement with two of 
her North African possessions, strength- 
ening of the mid-Eastern defense wall 
by alliance among Iraq, Iran, Turkey, 
and Pakistan (the Baghdad Pact), the 
ousting of Argentine dictator Peron, and 
the free vote in South Viet Nam which 
elected pro-U, S$. Diem as temporary 
president of the new republic, In addi- 
tion, there have been a number of lit 
tle ways in which man has shown good 
will toward man. 


Aim 
To review the high spots, many of 
them bright spots, of 1955. 


Discussion Questions 

1. The expression “Geneva Spirit” 
has taken a prominent place in the vo 
cabulary of international affairs, What 
is your understanding of it? 

2. On our map of the world, point 
to those areas where there has been un- 
rest in 1955. Comment on the current 
situation in each area. 

3. Point to other areas in the world 
which may be described as the bright 
spots of 1955. Why may they be con- 
sidered bright spots? 

4. If you were a foreign correspond- 
ent, where would you want to be as- 
signed for the next few months? Why? 

5. Which of the little stories includ- 
ed in “The Bright Spots of 1955” did 





for sustained application. 


subscriptions. 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are we giving our students adequate direction on reports? The holiday sea- 
son is approaching; but for many of our students hours of relaxation will be 
paired with hours of work on reports, term papers, or other projects designed 


Even our superior students are sometimes at a loss when it comes to or- 
ganizing the information which they have accumulated; others may have dif- 
ficulty in finding materials for their project. We have offered some helpful 
suggestions in preparing reports or term papers and in carrying on research 
in our Social Studies Skills Workbook (1955). If you have missed this val- 
uable aid, or have let it slip into the background, now is the time to utilize 
it in sharpening needed social studies skills. The workbooks may be ordered 
at 10 cents each in a quantity not to exceed twice the number of school-year 


H. L. H. 
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you like best? Why? Do you know of 
any other story which might have been 
included? Tell us about it. 


Things to Do 

If you have fallen behind in keeping 
your Scholastic News Map up-to-date, 
now is the time to correct it. Students 
can make suggestions for new news 
items which can be placed on the map 
with colored string or some other de- 
vice tying them to the country or area 
affected. 


Foreign Aid: Helping Hand or 
Handout? (p. 7) 
American History, Werld History, Economics 
Since the end of World War II, the 
United States has made available to 
foreign countries about $50 billion in 
goods and services as part of our pro- 
gram of economic, military, and tech- 
nical aid. Opinion is divided on the 
wisdom of continuing our foreign aid 
program and on the form it ought to 
take. 


Aim 

To help students understand the aims 
of our foreign aid program and to eval- 
uate the arguments for and against con- 
tinuation or modification of the pro- 
gram, 


Discussion Questions 

1. If you were a Congressman, what 
information would you want before de- 
ciding how to vote on a foreign aid ap- 
propriation? 

2. How effective has our foreign aid 
program been in halting communism? 

3. What difference does it make to 
us how Congress votes on foreign aid 
bills? 


Things to Do 

Organize a round-table discussion on 
the question: “Is Our Foreign Aid Pro- 
gram the Best Way to Win Friends 
Abroad?” One student can act as mod- 
erator, He should introduce the ques- 
tion, keep the discussants on the topic, 
and summarize. Students in the au- 
dience should be encouraged to write 
down questions or comments which oc- 
cur to them as the round-table proceeds. 
Time should be allowed for class parti- 
cipation in discussion of the question. 


Constitutional King of Kings 
(p. 14) 
Werld History 
In this week's “History Behind the 
Headlines” we dip into Ethiopian his- 
tory. Our canvas stretches from the 
time Ethiopia was conquered by an- 
cient Egypt to the prominent place 
held by Emperor Haile Selassie in 


Christmas Holidays 


Your next issue of Senior Scholastic 
will be dated January 5, 1956. There 
will be no issues dated December 15, 
December 22, or December 29 because 
of the Christmas holidays. 


If you are planning to be in New 
York City during the Christmas vaca- 
tion, you are cordially invited to visit 
our offices at 33 West 42nd Street. Our 
telephone number is in the Manhattan 
directory. 


To all of you, wherever you are, a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year! 





Ethiopia today. A new Ethiopian con- 
stitution now provides for universal suf- 
frage and parliamentary government. 


Aim 

To help students gain an insight into 
the problems of a backward absolute 
monarchy as it takes its first forward 
steps in the development of modern 
democracy. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Ethiopia's location has been both 
an advantage and a disadvantage in its 
development. Why? 

2. How is the West influencing Ethio- 
pia today? 

3. Contrast Ethiopian government 
under the new constitution with the 
government prevailing in absolute mon- 
archies. 


Things to Do 

Have students undertake the roles 
of Haile Selassie and an American re- 
porter assigned to Addis Ababa (cap- 
ital of Ethiopia). The reporter inter- 
views the Emperor on his hopes for 
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Ethiopia’s economic and political pro- 
gress. The class can then evaluate the 
questions and answers. 


Nobel Prize Man (p. 6) 


Coreers, World History 

In our “Interview of the Week” we 
meet Nils K. Stahle, executive director 
of the Nobel Foundation, 


Aim 

To acquaint students with the fields 
in which Nobel prizes are awarded, 
the reasons for the awards, and the op- 
eration of the Nobel Foundation. 


Discussion Questions 

1. In which fields are Nobel prizes 
awarded? In which of these fields are 
you most interested? 

2. From your knowledge of the field 
in which you are interested, who do 
you think might have won a Nobel 
Prize in the past? Why? 

3. If you were on a committee to 
nominate a candidate for the literature 
award this year, whom would you nom- 
inate? Why? Which organization or 
individual in our country has contribut 
ed most to promoting world peace dur- 
ing 1955? Justify your choice. 


Things to Do 

Nobel Prize winners are listed in 
The World Almanac (1955), pages 
502-503. Students may look through the 
winners in fields in which they are 
interested and select one award winne: 
as their subject for a short biographical 
paper. 


Suez Canal Insert (pp. 25-31) 


Suggestions for classroom use of the 
especially prepared insert on the Suez 
Canal will be found in the lesson plan 
on page 6-T. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 20) 

L. Bright Spots: a-3; b-4; c-1; 
f-2; g-3; h-4; i-3; j-4. 

Il. America—Middle Way: a-3; b-4; c-3; 
d-1; e-2; £-3; g-2; h-4. 

Ill. Reading a Chart: 
4-F; 5-T. 
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... and for Holiday hospitality, there is nothing 
like a Coke. Your friends and your family 


America’s will appreciate it if you have plenty on hand. 


preferred taste ... And so will Santa! 


See Eddie Fisher on “Coke Time’—NBC Television twice each week 


“CORE” 16 A REGISTERED TRADE- MARK COPYRIGHT 1965, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


To many of us, the annual presentation of 


Charles Dickens’ “A Christmas Carol” on televi- | 


sion has become as much a port of the Christ- 
mas season as customs that have their roots 
deep in the past. This year the Dickens classic 
will be presented over the CBS network on De- 
cember 15 on the Shower of Stars program, at 
a time to be announced 

As for Scrooge on our cover: “Nobody ever 
stopped him in the street to say, with gladsome 


looks, ‘My dear Scrooge, how are you? When | 


will you come to see me?’ No beggars implored 
him to bestow a trifle, no children asked him 
whet it was o'clock, no man of women ever 
once in all his life inquired the way to such and 
such a place.” 

Byt Scrooge changed, and ne man knew how 
to keep Christmas hetter than he 
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Planes are kept in shape in hangars, dresses are kept in shape 
on hangers. Here’s a way to remember it: The key letter in hangor 


4 gall Mott 


is “a” as in “plane,” and in hanger it’s “e” as in “dress.” 


“PLANTERS “ has both letters and is very easy to remember, especially 
if you ve ever tasted plump, fresh salted PLANTERS PEANUTS 
in the famous nickel bag, or the PLANTERS Jumbo Block 
Peanut Bar, or creamy PLANTERS Peanut Butter. 


Remember, when friendly MR. PEANUT is on the label, 
you know that flavor and nutrition are inside. 


PLANTERS « aloaus the wed 
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think about Life Insurance later!” 
































Maybe so, Bill. Maybe you can wait until later on before 
you start thinking of life insurance. But why wait when 
you may learn something here and now that may help all 
through life? 


If you realize what a great difference there is between 
life insurance policies, for example, you'll be able to get 
more for your money. And there are differences—big ones! 
Suppose that after you've been insured a few years you 
aren't able to go on paying premiums. With most policies 
and most companies you will be entitled to Paid-Up In- 
surance—a smaller policy which will require no further 
premiums. But in one company the amount of Paid-Up 
Insurance might be a third larger than the amount pro- 
vided by another company. Worth knowing about, isn’t it? 


And if you learn now that a good life insurance agent 
knows more about selecting life insurance economically 
than you can ever hope to find out for yourself (unless 
you go into the business too!), you'll be sure of getting off 
to the right start. You'll find your Mutual Benefit Life 
agent especially well qualified to advise you—he represents 
the company that has been serving young fellows like you 
for 110 years! 













































' rr’s NEW—IT’S PREE- Interesting Booklet 

The Secret of Maturity.” For your 
copy, write Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd St., 
_ New York 36, N. Y. 
‘ P ue oes ele aha <> erect Zt 
THE 
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Benefit 


Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized in 1845 @ 300 Broadway, Newark, N. J. 





... and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids, We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Replies to William Nash 


Dear Editor: 

You bet I have something to say in 
answer to William Nash’s letter on driv- 
er education (Nov. 10 issue). 

I have never seen any teen-ager come 
even near the standards of a safe, ex 
perienced, courteous driver. nm the first 
place, most teen-agers think good driv 
ers are those who can clown in their 
cars and still keep control of it, or who 
can drive at high speeds and hold to the 
curves, or beat someone else on the 
take-off... . 

Safety, good control, courtesy, and 
kindness are the good driver's real char 
acteristics—not speeding, clowning, and 
being “smart.” 

Lee Roy Smith 
Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 


Dear Editor: 
If there is any high school course 
truly needed, it is driver education 
Here at Crozier Technical High 
School, Mr. Jim Tysor, has done much 
research, He has collected dozens of 
pictures of accidents that result from 
reckless driving or from not knowing 
traffic laws. His book, Fundamental 
Principles of Driving, has helped give 
our school one of the top driver educa 
tion courses in the nation. 
Thomas Rodriguez 
Dallas, Texas 


Dear Editor 

The owners of genuine hot-rods—who 
use a car, as they would any lethal 
weapon, with care—deserve nothing but 
praise. But the teen-ager who “cuts 
loose behind the wheel” deserves noth 
ing but the loss of his license. 

Driver education is not “hogwash” as 
William Nash says. It is one of the best 
results of modern educational philos 
ophy. The emphasis is placed . . . upon 
safe driving rules of the road, and most 
important, common courtesy—rather 
than the mechanics of driving. 

Thomas Boufford 
Denby High School 
Detroit. Michigan 
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WHAT’S IN THIS ISSUE 


Is our present foreign 
aid program the best 
way for Uncle Sam to 
win friends abroad? 
Should we concentrate 
on sending money? 
Technicians? Machin 
ery to underdeveloped 
countries? Or can we 
get best results by pri- 
vate investment? For 
arguments on various 
points of view, see 
the Forum Topic—p. 7 





The year 1955 was a year 
of mixed blessings. It 
wasn't all sunshine and 
sweetness. But it wasn't 
all defeat and despair 
either. There were plenty 
of bright spots on the 
ledger. What were some? 
How do they add up to 
plusses for the free world? 
See “The Bright Spots of 
1955"—p. 10 


Where does America 


stand? Where are we 


are moving down the 
middle of the road, 
avoiding extremes of 
both sides in a spirit 
of moderation. For 
facts and figures to 
help us take stock at 
the end of the veatr 
see ““America—the 
Middle Way'’—p. 12 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Meet Nils K. Stahle whose job is running 





Q* Saturday, December 10—59th anniversary of the death 
of the great Swedish chemist, Dr. Alfred Nobel, in- 
ventor of dynamite—a handful of the most accomplished 
individuals in the world will gather in Stockholm, Sweden, 
and Oslo, Norway. They are this year’s winners of the Nobel 
Prizes. 

These honors—each winner receives a cash award as well 
as an eight-ounce gold medal—have been awarded since 
1901 in four fields; literature, medicine, physics, and chem- 
istry. A fifth award is made to the individual or organiza- 
tion judged to have done most during the year in promoting 
world peace. 

These coveted awards are given by the Nobel Foundation, 
set up under Dr. Nobel's will to administer the awards and 
supervise the funds which provide the prize money. The 
man responsible for running the foundation is Nils K. 
Stahle, its executive director. 

We talked for more than an hour recently with Dr, 
Stahle, a scholarly-looking, grey-haired man, now 54, as we 
sat in his large, book-lined, sun-drenched office in downtown 
Stockholm. Behind Mr. Stahle’s academic air and soft way 
of speaking is a unique combination of financier, lawyer, 
diplomat and public relations expert. 


How Winners Are Selected 

“Take finance, for instance,” Mr. Stahle explained. “The 
foundation now has more than $12,000,000 in invested 
funds. The interest from these investments provides the 
prize money for each year’s winners. Because interest rates 
and dividends vary from year to year, depending on world 
conditions, the amount of the prizes likewise varies. This 
year each winner will receive approximately $38,000. Much 
of the money left the foundation by Dr. Nobel is invested 
in the United States, 

Prizes for physics and chemistry are based on selections 
made by the Swedish Academy of Science. Prize winner for 
medicine is chosen by the Caroline Institute of Stockholm, 
a medical school and research center. Prize winner for liter- 
ature is selected by the Swedish Academy in Stockholm. 
The winner of the Peace Prize is selected by a committee 
elected by the Norwegian parliament. This prize is also 
awarded in a separate ceremony in Oslo. 


vy vy xv QUOTE OF THE WERK «+ x w¥ 
One today is worth twe temorrows.—Benjamin Franklin 





Nobel Prize Man 


the foundation which awards the Nobel Prizes 














American Swedish News Exchange 


The Nobel Foundation has run into several instances 
where political parties in specific countries have refused to 
let their citizens accept a Nobél Prize. In 1937, for instance, 
Nazi Germany forbade any German to accept a Nobel 
Prize. This edict resulted from the awarding of the 1935 
Nobel Peace Prize to Carl von Ossietzky, a German pacifist. 
He had been sentenced to a Nazi concentration camp with- 
out trial as a “traitor.” As a substitute the Hitler govern- 
ment set up its own annual prizes. Likewise the Russians 
have set up the Stalin Prizes. 

Nominations for awards are made by former Nobel Prize 
winners, by members of the organizations that make the 
final selections, and by designated organizations in various 
countries, 

“There have been instances of winners refusing the award 
money for personal reasons,” Mr. Stahle said. “Several 
years ago a Nobel Prize was awarded to George Bernard 
Shaw, the great British dramatist. For several months he 
would have nothing to do with us. Finally, he was persuaded 
to accept the prize money. He used it to establish a fund to 
promote Swedish-Anglo culture. Sigrid Undset, Norwegian 
author who won the 1928 Nobel Award for literature, 
donated her check to charity, So did Albert Einstein.” 

The prize money is tax-free in Sweden, and usually the 
home country of the winner also waives the taxes. 

“Not counting this year’s winners,” Mr. Stahle told me, 
“the United States has had more winners than any other 
nation, with a total of 56.” 


Rehearsal Before Ceremony 

In Sweden King Gustav VI makes the awards before a 
distinguished audience in the city’s massive Concert Hall. 
The Peace Prize ceremony takes place before an equally 
impressive audience in the main hall of Oslo University. 

“On the day of the ceremony in Stockholm,” Mr. Stahle 
explained, “I always take the winners to the Concert Hall 
well in advance and we have a dress rehearsal of how they 
are to receive the prizes. Some of them have heard that you 
are never supposed to turn your back on royalty and are 
prepared to back away from the King for several hundred 
feet before reaching their seats. I have to explain that all 
they have to do is take two steps backwards from His Maj 
esty, then two steps to one side, After that they can turn 
their backs on him and walk normally to their seats.” 


James WINCHESTER 


how effective it is. aid 


communism and the free world, U. § 
aid has proved its full worth over and 





Reichhold in Washington Daily News 
Are there other ways for Uncie Sam to win needy 
nations as his friends? Are they as good as this? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 

Eight years ago next month, President Harry § 
Truman made an unprecedented and historic request 
of Congress. On January 7, 1948, he asked Congress to 
approve the Marshall Plan—a four-year emergency aid 
program to help Europe rebuild its war-shattered econ- 
omy. Its objective: to stave off Communist aggression. 

A year later, in his inaugural address of January 20, 
1949, Mr. Truman asked support for a program of tech- 
nical aid to underdeveloped countries. Since this pro 
posal was the fourth major point in his address, it 
became known as “Point Four” aid. 

Each year since then, Congress has voted funds for 
foreign military and economic aid—mostly military aid. 
Some Congressmen who have approved these programs 
point out that they approved them only as an “emer- 
gency operation.” They insist that this aid end when 
“normal” world conditions are re-established. 

Last spring, however, President Eisenhower proposed 
that the Foreign Operations Administration (the tem 
porary foreign aid agency) be transferred into a “per- 
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Foreign Aid— 


Helping Hand 


or Handout? 


A pro and con discussion: 
Is our present foreign aid program 
the best way to win friends abroad? 





manent,” semi-independent International Cooperation 
Administration (1.C.A.) within the State Department. 

Congress approved the switch. But some Congress 
men—who had voted for billions of dollars worth of 
foreign aid each year—objected to the new “permanent” 
status of foreign aid. 

Last month, John B. Hollister, director of the L.C.A., 
announced that the U.S. would withhold as much as 20 
per cent of the funds Congress appropriated this sum 
mer for world-wide economic and technical assistance. 

A storm of controversy filled the Capitol. Some Con 
gressmen approved the cuts. Some came out for even 
further cuts. Others objected vigorously to any cuts. 

Amid all the shouting and tumult, the New York 
Times reported: “The Eisenhower Administration . . . is 
reviewing its entire policy of overseas aid.” 

Thus—on the eighth anniversary of the birth of ow 
enormous foreign aid program—both Congress and the 
White House are taking a long, serious look at the 
whole program. They are asking: Is our present foreign 
aid program the best way to win friends abroad? 













































1 (Indonesia ) 
. tions, the U. 
1. The results of foreign aid prove 
Our 
In the political “cold war” between 


more than a 


Conlerence of 
S. was stoutly defended 
against Communist smears by delegates 
from nations which had received U. S 
Government had 
thought the conference would be little 
propaganda 


dominated by the Reds. 


Asian na 


century, and their governments 
from external aggression.’ 

originally 
those nations to raise and 
“talk-fest’ 


Instead, it 


“better clothed than ever before in this 
and 
their boundaries are better protected 


Militarily, foreign aid has enabled 
maintain 
armed forces equal to nine times our 
own ground forces; twice the number 











over again. 

The Marshall Plan, in the words of 
the magazine Business Week, “almost 
certainly saved Western Europe from 
communism.” 

Aid to Asia has also been effective in 
thwarting Red designs in that area. 
Last year, for example, at the Bandung 





turned out to be very favorably pro- 
West—thanks to our Asian allies. How 
had we won over those allies? Through 
economic, military, and technical aid! 

According to Mr. Eisenhower, our 
foreign aid program has put the free 
world “in a better economic position 
than ever before.” Peoples, he says, are 








of our air squadrons; and the equiva 
lent of our naval forces! American fami 
lies can sleep more nights 
knowing these friendly, allied forces 
exist in the world’s danger spots 

As President Eisenhower says, the 
dollars invested in foreign aid “have 
brought greater security to the people 






soundly 










of the U. S. than could the same 
amount of dollars used in any other 
manner. 

Furthermore, foreign aid has helped 
keep our economy healthy. More than 
three-fourths of all money given in aid 
has been spent on materials made in 
the U. S. This has helped to keep our 
factories booming and our workers 
busy. 

The total amount we have spent on 
foreign aid so far comes close to $50,- 
000,000,000—half as much as we spent 
during one year of World War IL That 
total, in the words of an editorial in 
The Christian Century, “is the cheapest 
and most promising defense expendi- 
ture this country can contrive.” 


2. Other nations still need our aid 
desperately. 

Pointing with pride to what U, §. aid 
has already accomplished is not enough. 
We must recognize that much has yet 
to be done. The failure of last month's 
Geneva conference should awaken us 
to the fact that the Communists—de- 
spite their smiles at the previous Big 
Four meeting—are still competing with 
us, still trying to win many nations 
(especially in Asia) over to the Com- 
munist side. 

This is how a veteran Washington 
correspondent, Ernest K. Lindley of 
Newsweek, explains it; “The underde- 
veloped countries of Asia cannot sup- 
port their fair shares of the total de- 
fense burden without outside help. . . . 
If we are to have a period of ‘peaceful’ 
competition, the free world must show 
its superiority by outdoing the Commu- 
nist nations in economic development. 

“It is not enough for us and a few 
Western European nations to produce 
more, and maintain higher standards of 
living than the Russians. It is not 
enough, let us say, for Japan and the 
Philippines to keep ahead of Red China 
by the same tests. All the free nations 
must at least keep pace with their re- 
spective Communist neighbors in eco- 
nomic development. . . . [But] they 
must have technical aid and capital 
from outside in substantial amounts. 
Much of both must come from the 
United States .. . in the form of gifts 
and very easy loans.” 


3. 4 we don't help these nations, 
the Reds will. 


This summer the Communist pre- 
mier of North Viet Nam, Ho Chi Minh, 
visited the capitals of Red China and 
the Soviet Union. He returned home 
with pledges of economic aid from both 
countries—unexpectedly large pledges. 

Communist China pledged a sum 
which equalled $332,000,000, and Rus- 
sia pledged another $100,000,000—a 
total of $432,000,000. Compare this 
with American economic "ad -totalie 
$473,000,000—to be shared by North 


Talburt in Columbus Citizen 
Wt Ain't Hay—But if the U.S. doesn’t 
feed the hippo, the Communists will. 


Viet Nam's three neighbors: South Viet 
Nam, Laos, and Cambodia! 

Furthermore, in the past year, it has 
become more and more clear that the 
Soviet Union, for one, is willing to offer 
economic aid and technical assistance 
to Asiatic and African nations on a 
large scale. For example, Russia recent- 
ly offered to help the Egyptians build 
a dam on the Nile River south of 
Aswan. Other Soviet assistance pro- 
grams have been offered to Burma, 
Afghanistan, India, Pakistan, Indonesia, 
Ceylon, Jordan, Yugoslavia, and—dra- 
matically close to our own shores— 
Ecuador. 

These offers prove, first of all, how 
important the Communists consider our 
own foreign aid program. If they didn't 
think it so important, why would they 
be willing to imitate us? Second, they 
also prove that if we don’t offer foreign 
aid to needy nations, the Reds will! 


YES, BUT! 


1. Fereign ald can be cut, yet still 
remain effective. 

Certainly our foreign aid program 
has proved its value in halting Commu- 
nist aggression. There stil] may be an 
important need for further aid to some 
countries, But that doesn’t mean the 
U. S. has to keep handing out such 
large amounts in aid as we have in the 
past, 

The time has come to sift aid re- 
quests more carefully. The program 
must be reduced, so it will cost U. S. 
taxpayers less. 

Last June the Hoover Commission 
submitted a report to Congress entitled 
“Overséas Economic Operations.” Here 
are three excerpts from that report: 

> U. S. foreign aid, despite many 
mistakes and waste, should be con- 
tinued. 

> The time has come, however, 
due to the increased economic strength 
of certain nations, when they no longer 


need extensive support from the U. S. 

> There are methods of organi- 
zation of these efforts which will lessen 
their cost . . . bring better coordination 
of these efforts, and eliminate confu- 
sion . . 

The Hoover Commission was made 
up of many distinguished economic 
and political experts. It is time to put 
their good advice into practice. 


2. We should help underdeveloped 
countries to train themselves. 


Instead of giving out large sums of 
money to some nations, it would be 
wiser to send them greater numbers 
of trained technicians. These techni- 
cians could teach the people of those 
nations the “know how” they lack. 

“Practically al] nations,” says the 
Hoover Commission, “have effective 
universities and colleges turning out 
trained technicians. Rea] technical ad- 
vancement in backward countries should 
be built upon their own technicians 
whose lives will be spent in these coun- 
tries. 

“In order to do this, technical assist- 
ance in all countries should be built by 
creating (where requested and needed) 
technical units of native personne] for 
the development of each field of health, 
agriculture, and industrial develop 
ment.” 

By such a program we could prove 
to these nations that we are primarily 
interested in their own welfare. They 
would know the honorableness of 
American intentions. This is something 
the Communists could never dare match! 


3. Foreign aid should be restricted to 
nations we can depend upon. 


Some members of Congress think 
that foreign aid should be more “selec- 
tive.” This means that aid should be 
given only to those countries that prove 
they are really our friends. 

“Aid to countries not wholeheartedly 
on our side in the current struggle be- 
tween the free world and communism 
should be denied or restricted,” says 
Senator Styles Bridges (Rep. N. H.) 
ranking Republican member of the 
powerful Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Senator Bridges points out, for ex- 
ample, that this country is giving mil- 
lions of dollars of aid to Yugoslavia. Yet 
that nation recently “flirted” publicly 
with Russia and entertained Soviet 
leaders in Yugoslavia’s capital. Aid 
should be stopped, Senator Bridges 
says, unless Yugoslavia permits us to 
make a full inspection of how our aid 
is being used. Similarly, he adds, aid to 
India should be restricted because that 
country is “playing both ends against 
the middle”—that is, trying to get what 
it can from the U. S. while it courts 
the favor of the Reds. 





To many obser vers, such govern- 
ments are two-faced. They do not de- 
serve U. S. aid. If we are going to 
spend billions in foreign aid to stop the 
spread of communism, then let’s make 
sure we can trust whoever gets it! 


1. it's time we 
“buy” friends. 


realized we can't 


Friendship is not something which 
can be bought. The U. S. can’t win the 
friendship of other nations simply by 
handing out huge sums in foreign aid 
every year. 

This country, for example, has given 
millions in foreign aid to Burma, Are 
we sure today that Burma would stick 
to our side in a showdown between the 
free world and the Communists? Of 
course not. Right now Burma’s Premier 
U Nu is being wined and dined by 
the Communist bosses of the Kremlin 
and Peiping. 

Are we winning friends among other 
nations by our generosity? A clue may 
be found in a United Nations speech 
made last month by a Swedish dele- 
gate, Mrs. Ulla Lindstrom. Speaking to 
the General Assembly's Economic and 
Financial Committee, she criticized the 
U. S. for trying to promote its own in- 
terests by foreign aid. She said we were 
acting only from selfish motives. Is this 
the impression the world has of our 
foreign aid program? ; 

Such a program just won't work—at 
least not in the hardboiled 
international politics. 
should the U. S 


world of 
Therefore, why 
be committed indefi- 


nitely to continuing such large unpro- 
ductive spending? * 

Furthermore, 
have reached the point where it keeps 
rolling along under its own momentum. 


foreign aid seems to 


Economist Henry Hazlitt expresses it 
this way: “Originally urged by Secre- 
tary [George C.] Marshall in 1947, to 
meet what was then regarded as a tem- 
porary emergency situation, foreign aid 
has gone on and on, from year to year 
constantly changing its stated purposes, 
constantly changing its name, but show- 
ing not the slightest tendency to ter- 
minate or even taper off.’ 


2. Private enterprise can do the job 
better. 

Handing out money to other nations 
is no guarantee of building healthier 
economies in those nations. A healthy 
economy is built by productive factories 
and productive farms turning out goods 
the people want and can buy. Private 
enterprise can do this job better than 
government can. 

Robert R. Nathan, a wartime Gov- 
ernment official and well-known econo- 
mist, put it this way to the joint 
Senate-House subcommittee on eco- 

° 


nomic aid: “If only a little of the time 
and talent money non 
essential purposes by big business were 
devoted to sending more of their tech- 
nicians abroad, to helping foreign en- 
terprises increase their productivity 
[and] to providing equipment for some 
industries in underdeveloped coun 
then our prospects of stopping 
communism would be much brighter. 
Right now, however, our Govern- 
ment has put a huge stumbling block in 
the way of foreign investment. This 
block is double taxation. Here's an ex- 
ample of how this works: Suppose you 
invest in a business in Pakistan, The 
business is successful and starts making 
a profit. First, the government of Pakis- 
tan taxes your profits. Then the UV, S. 
Government taxes you again. Result 
vou pay double taxes on your profit- 
both to Pakistan and the, U. S. That 
doesn't leave much. And some foreign 
investments involve huge risks. This 
policy has, therefore, been discouraging 
American investment abroad. 
Furthermore, direct aid—going from 
our government to another government 
promotes international socialism. It 
makes the people in those countries 


and spent in 


tries,” 


look to their government for the bene 


fits of our aid. This is contrary to our 
own system of government. Why should 


we encourage it abroad? 


3. A program of tariff reduction 
would be better than direct aid. 


If the Government wants to help pri 
vate enterprise develop in other nations, 
it should look into the question of re 
ducing U. S. tariffs. Our present tariff 
policy prevents many countries from 
finding a profitable market for thei 
goods, What point is there in pouring 
billions into a country to build up its 
industry, if we don’t help provide a 
market for the goods produced by that 
country’s industry? 

The Twentieth Century Fund, tor 
example, believes that the U, §, “should 
abandon its Janus-faced attitude toward 
foreign trade” and adopt “a straightfor 
ward program of tariff reduction.” 

But, someone may ask, wouldnt 
tariff reduction hurt some U. S. indus 
tries? Wouldn't an increase in imports 
from other nations take business away 
from many of our own industries? Nat 
ually, it would, But as the Twentieth 
Century Fund points out, the U. §S 
could set up a program of aid “for 
readjustment to industries and commu 
nities hurt by increased imports.” 

Such a program would be cheaper 
than a program of foreign aid. And, in 
the long run, it would win us more 
friends abroad by making other nations 
trading partners with us rather than 
seeming like beggars in a handout line 
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Cash and Carry—B8ut should ingratitude of one nation spoil it for all? 





The Bright Spots of 1955 


Little stories of good cheer and good will 
that were crowded out by the headlines 


was only a brief news item in the 
October 22 papers—no headline story. 
Those papers that carried it ran the 
item on an inside page. By usual jour- 
nalistic standards, the item did not rate 
much, It wasn’t Big News, nor sensa- 
tional news. 

The item dealt with a “minor” epi- 
sode in the cold war. It reported the ar- 
rival at Idlewild Airport in New York 
of nine Soviet sailors from Formosa. 
They had been granted asylum in this 
country. 

Who are these sailors, and why are 
they here? The story goes back to June 
23, 1954. On that day, a Chinese Na- 
tionalist naval patrol unit in the For- 
mosa Straits seized a Soviet tanker, the 
8,840-ton Tuapse, It was carrying stra- 
tegic fuel oil for Red China. The tanker 
was taken to Formosa. 

And now comes the amazing part of 
the story. Of the 49 officers and crew 
aboerd the Soviet tanker, 20 asked the 
Nationalist Chinese government for po- 
litical asylum! 

This is the nearest thing to a Gallup 
Poll on how the Russians feel about 
their Red rulers. 

Can one possibly conceive of a group 
of sailors from any country in the free 
world, in similar circumstances, refus- 
ing to return home? 

It is noteworthy that the Soviet sail- 
ors ranged in age from 20 to 35, This 
means that all of them were born since 
the Soviet Revolution. They were bred 
and reared under communism. All their 
lives they have been “brainwashed” by 
the Soviet rulers, 

Yet when given the opportunity, they 
chose the hardships and, uncertainties 
of exile in a foreign country to life in 
their Communist-dominated homeland. 

Of the 20 sailors who refused repa- 
triation to Soviet Russia, 11 asked to 
remain in Formosa. Nine requested ad- 
mission to the United States. 

Upon arrival at the New York air- 
port, Michael Ivankov-Nikolov, a radio 
operator, acted as spokesman for the 
group. Speaking through an interpre- 
ter, he told reporters: 

“We decided to come to this country 
for one reason, We think like all others 
in Russia and behind the Iron Curtain 
that the United States is the most im- 


portant great force for the preservation 
of democracy and liberty. 

“We hope by our action to give back 
liberty to the nations which lost it, We 
think that by our efforts in this country 
for liberty and democracy that we 
can do a lot of good for the Russian 
people.” 


Ally Behind Iron Curtain 


This little story points up a truth 
which is too often overlooked. The truth 
is that one of our best allies in the fight 
for freedom are the Russian people 
themselves. Behind the Iron Curtain, 
the free world has a powerful Fifth Col- 
umn—the liberty-loving but oppressed 
Soviet masses. 

Tens of thousands of them have 
risked their lives to flee to the West. 
Hundreds of thousands of others, who 
found themselves outside Soviet box- 
ders at the end of World War II, have 
refused to go home, 

Despite 38 years of Communist rule, 
large numbers of the Russian people 
have obviously not been won over to 
communism. 

This explains why the Red rulers 
have never dared to permit a free elec- 
tion in Soviet Russia. 

This explains, too, why the Soviet 
leaders at the recent Geneva conference 


opposed the lifting of the Iron Curtain, 


Detrott Free Pree 
For All the World to See 


opposed the establishment of a free 
flow of ideas and information between 
the East and the West. 

As Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles pointed out at the closing ses- 
sion of the conference, “The Soviet rul- 
ers seem to fear lest their system would 
be endangered if the Soviet people had 
the kind of information which is avail- 
able elsewhere.” 

It all adds up to a simple fact: The 
rulers in the Kremlin are unsure of the 
support of the people they rule. They 
do not trust the people; they do not 
trust each other. And this may be the 
one cheering thought for the coming 
holiday season. 

In short, we are too aware of the 
weaknesses in our own camp and tend 
to overlook the greater stresses and 
strains in the Soviet camp. 


Year of Mixed Blessings 


As the new year approaches, it is in 
order to review the events of the ex- 
piring year. 

What sort of year has 1955 been? 
It has been a year of mixed blessings. 
It was by no means a period of sun- 
shine and sweetness, But neither was it 
a period of defeat and despair, as the 
merchants of doom would have us be- 
lieve. 

It was a year that saw the Soviets 
blow both hot and cold. At the summit 
conference in Geneva last July, the So- 
viets unveiled a “new, smiling look” to 
their diplomacy. It gave rise to the hope 
of an early end to the cold war and to 
improved East-West relations—the so- 
called “Geneva Spirit.” 

But a few months later, at the second 
conference in Geneva, the Soviets ex- 
tinguished what little there remained 
of the “Geneva Spirit.” They stubborn- 
ly refused to yield ground on any of 
the four disputed issues on the agenda 
(German reunification, European se- 
curity, disarmament, and East-West 
contacts). This was perhaps the most 
serious setback of the year. 

Equally ominous was the Soviet 
“fishing expedition” into the troubled 
waters of the Middle East. The recent 
“deal” made by the Soviets to sell 
arms to Egypt--and thus possibly pro- 





between the Arab 
and Israel—has shocked the 
The Soviet action was like 
throwing a lighted match into a pow- 
der keg. 


voke a 
nations 
world. 


new War» 


Brighter Side of Ledger 


But not all was black in 1955. On the 
brighter side of the ledger, there were 
these developments during the year 
> Austria regained her independence. 
\fter ten years of bickering, the Soviets 
finally agreed to sign the Austrian state 
treaty and recall their troops from that 
country. 
> A rearmed and sovereign West Ger- 
many was admitted to full membership 
in NATO, the Western defense alliance 
> France reached agreements with two 
of her North African possessions. A 
large measure of self-rule’ was granted 
to Tunisia. In Morocco, the French 
gave in to the demands of the Nation- 
alists and restored the former Sultan 
ben Youssef to the throne. As a result, 
anti-French rioting has died down in 
both areas. 
> Iran abandoned its neutrality in the 
Fast-West cold wat 
try joined the Turkey-Iraq Pakistan al 
liance, thus closing a wide gap in the 
Mid-Eastern defense wall against com 


This oil-rich coun 


munism. 
> In Argentina, a popular uprising 
spearheaded by the armed forces, ov 
erthréw the ten-year-old dictatorship 
of Juan D. Peron. 
> In free South Viet Nam. the people 
voted overwhelmingly in favor of dem 
ocratic, pro-U.S. Premier Ngo Dinh 
Diem and against the “playboy-emper 
or,” Bao Dai. The country 
claimed a republic 

In addition, 
1955 there appeared from time to time 
“little 
of man’s abiding faith in the goodness 


was pro- 


throughout the year 


stories” of glad tidinas—stories 


of man. In the year’s march of news 
they were for the most part crowded 
out by the Big Stories of politics and 
plunder, diplomacy and duplicity 

These little themselves, 
may not signify much, Still they 
belong in the record of 1955, However 
faintly, they show that in this troubled 
ind divided world 
goodwill who continue to practice hu- 
man kindness 


stories, by 
too, 


there are men of 


Stories of Goodwill 


Here is just a few ot these little stor- 
ies, culled from the columns of the 
Christian Science Monitor: 

Arlington, Va.—A stock is 
contributing to international good will 
this fall at Washington-Lee High School 
here. The stock sale was carried out 
with the wholehearted approval of 
school authorities and to the complete 


sale of 








Warten in Clneinnati 


No Force Can Overcome This Power 


student investors. 


scheme was to 


satistaction of the 
Purpose of the 
raise money to bring a foreign student 
to’ Washington-Lee High for a 
schooling. 
Mimeographed 
“Share the Fare” 
each. So enthusiastic was the response 
that the Virginia school has been able 
to bring not one, bit two, young am 
Shareholders 


novel 
year § 
labeled 


certificates 
were sold at 25 cents 


from abroad 
are receiving a good return on their in 
vestment. The presence of 16-year-old 
Margaret Britten of Christchurch, New 
Zealand, and 18-year-old Juan Jiminez 
of Madrid, Spain, at Washington-Lee is 
paying substantial dividends in inter 
national understanding 

. . . 

Concord, N. H.—Edward 

resident of the local Odd 
Home, devotes five hours every day to 


bassad TS 


Armold, a 


Fellows 


transcribing books into Braille for blind 
He transcribes them into six 
languages: English, Spanish, French, 
Latin, Greek, and Italian. He has been 
carrying on this work foften 
Mr. Arnold is 84 years old. 

At the age of 74 he read of the Na 
tional Braille Press in Boston, Mass., 
and its desire to train volunteers to 
transcribe books into Braille. Mr. Ar- 
nold began a course of instruction to 
make himself expert 0 it 


students 


years 


blind stu- 
such 


He transcribes books tor 
dents because volunteers shun 
difficult work, He has transcribed dic 
tionaries, grammars, and books on his 
tory, physiology, a amateur 8 
course, and a book on herbs 

. - . 

Covina, Calif 
business has no heart 
theory shattered by the recent action 
of a telephone company serving a sub 
urban southern California area 

A certain elderly lady 
another elderly lady at almost the iden- 
tical minute each day 
into a conversation that usually 
an hour or longer. Other party-line 
users were up in arms, and complained 
to the officials 
could well understand the wrath of the 
party-line users, but they 
concerned about the elderly lady. For 
they that this day 
was the only one she ever made, Ap 
parently this other elderly lady was her 
only friend. The company did not have 
the heart to deprive the woman of her 
only social contact! 

So what happened? That's right 
They joined the two elderly ladies on 
a two-party line, all their And 
everyone feels good—real good! 

A Merry Christmas and a 


New Year to you all 


radio 


Anyone thinking big 
would have his 


telephoned 


and launched 


lasted 


company. Company 


were also 


found one call a 


own 


Happy 





Our Country's First Line of Defense. 


We are traveling in the middle of the road, 


and a spirit of moderation guides our policies 


is the time of the year—the 


fees 


season of “peace and good will’- 


when we pause and ask ourselves: 
Where does America stand? Where are 
we heading? 

We find many answers, given from 
particular points of view, We hear from 
the clergyman, the teacher, the econo- 
mist, the scientist, the diplomat, the 
union leader, But running through their 
answers we often see a common thread, 
a simple truth that reflects the domi- 
nant spirit of our times. 

What is that spirit as this year 1955 
draws to a close? 

Many of those who make it their 
business to gauge the national mood 
say it is this: America is taking the 
middle way. It is moving down the 
middle of the road between both ex- 
tremes, avoiding either radical or re- 
actionary economic and political pol- 
cles, 

Certainly you can point to exceptions 
to these general statements. But most 
of the experts argue that in the broad 
picture moderation is the theme. 

Let us look at what has been happen- 
ing on the current scene and see why 
most of the experts say that. 


International Affairs 
The most crucial fact of our lifetimes 
is, of course, the conflict between the 


free world and the Communist world. 
Over this conflict hangs the shadow 
of the H-bomb. To Americans the ex- 
treme of surrender to the Communists 
is unthinkable, So is the other extreme 
—a deliberate resort to war. In the 
world are three great danger spots 
where countries are split because neith- 
er side would give in or risk atomic 
war. They are Korea, Viet Nam, and 
Germany. 

And now we have just seen the ill- 
fated “spirit of Geneva” vanish, That 
“spirit,” born at the meeting of the Big 
Four heads of state at Geneva last 
summer, seemed to reflect an agreement 
by the West (the United States, Brit- 
ain, France) and the Russians that 
there must be no atomic war and that 
differences could be negotiated, But 
when the Big Four foreign ministers 
met in Geneva last month, the “spirit” 
turned into a ghost. Russia would not 
negotiate, 

Despite the deadlock in Geneva the 
U.S. has not given up hope in negotia- 
tion. That is why Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, in his TV report 
to the nation on Geneva, read this 
message from President Eisenhower: 

“I know that no setback .. . will 
ever deter this Government and our 
people from the great effort to estab- 
lish a just an! durable peace.” 


America 


In the same way our Government 
has tried to use moderation in dealing 
with the danger of war between the 
Arab nations and Israel. The danger 
arose when the Communists sold arms 
to Egypt. Washington wanted to pre- 
vent war without driving the Arabs 
into Moscow's arms. So when Israel 
asked for American arms we said we 
wanted to help any country defend 
itself, but did not want to start an 
arms race. How this approach will work 
out is uncertain. 


National Prosperity 

Most Americans really never had it 
so good. We are riding the greatest 
economic boom in our history. Here are 
some statistics to prove it: 

The gross national product (total of 
goods and services produced) is run- 
ning at the annual rate of $391,500,- 
(000,000. The figure at the depth of the 
depression in 1933 was less than $56,- 
(00,000,000; in the 1929 boom it was 
less than $104,000,000,000. The in- 
crease since 1954 is 9 per cent. 

Average weekly wages in manufac- 
turing industries in September were 
$75.69—up $6 from a year ago. 

This year General Motors, largest 
U.S. automobile manufacturer, expects 
to have net profits (after paying taxes) 
of more than $1,000,000,000, Never 
before has any company passed the 
billion dollar mark in a single year. 

But Washington remembers vividly 
the terrible crash that followed the 
1929 boom. It has taken steps to pre- 
vent the economy from running hog- 
wild, For example, it has moved to 
curb speculation (gambling) on the 
stock market by -people who borrow 
money to buy stocks. 

Last month the Federal Reserve 
Board tightened up on bank credit. 
Many businessmen borrow money from 
banks to build new factories, develop 
new products, and expand their busi- 
ness. What the Government did to put 
a check on credit was to increase in- 
terest rates so that bank credit becomes 
more expensive. The Government and 
most people seem to agree that this is 
a wise policy of moderation: Don’t in- 
terfere too much, but don’t let the boom 
get out of hand, either. 

The great exception in the national 
picture of prosperity is agriculture. The 
farmers feel “left out.” Their income 
is down 16 per cent from last year be- 
cause farm prices are sliding. Some 
economists feel that farmers still are 
not too badly off. Recently Donald K. 
David reported on behalf of the Eco- 
nomic Policy Committee of the Com- 





—the Middle Way 


merce Department's Business Advisory 
Council: 

“The fall in agricultural prices is an- 
noying, but not too disturbing. The 
general view was that basically the 
farmer is not in bad shape. His assets, 
including his land, have shown a steady 
increase in value price declines 
should halt in the near future.” 

But many of the farmers tre bitter. 
They blame the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration—specifically Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra T. Benson. Mr. Benson 
pushed through Congress a program of 
lower, flexible price supports for basic 
crops. He argued that high supports 
encouraged farmers to overproduce and 
build up huge surpluses at the Govern 
ment’s expense. But many Democrats 
are calling for a return to high, rigid 
price supports. 

The issue is heavy with politics. Be 
cause of this political flavoring, it may 
be hard to arrive at a wise, moderate 
solution, 


Defense 

Our defense program hinges on both 
foreign policy and the state of our 
prosperity. We must be strong enough 
to defend our country and our allies. 
But we must also see that the burden 
of defense does not overtax our econ- 
omic strength. If that happened, we 
would be ruined economically. The 
Communists would win by default. 

In World War II our country natural- 
ly went to extremes in spending for de- 
fense. We spent up to $100,000,000, 
000 a year. For the foreseeable future 
we can never go back to the easy old 
days of virtual disarmament, But the 
Truman and Eisenhower Administra- 
tions both planned on more moderate 
but still large defense spending. 

The latest word on defense spending 
came from Secretary of Defense Charles 
E. Wilson recently. Mr. Wilson said de- 
fense had settled down to a level of 
about $35,000,000,000 a year, and that 
he planned to keep it there—barring any 
world emergency. 


and 


Taxes 

Defense and taxes go together. Dur- 
ing World War Il—and since—our peo- 
ple learned that they have to tax them- 
selves heavily to pay the price of na- 
tional safety. But that does not mean 
they always agree on how taxes ought 
to be levied. 

The Eisenhower Administration has 
tended to favor tax»changes that en- 
courage private enterprise to keep the 
economy strong. Early in 1955 there 
was a dispute in Congress over a Dem 


ocratic plan to give tax relief to the 
“little man.” The Democrats proposed 
an income tax cut of $20 for each tax- 
payer and dependent. The Administra 
tion opposed this, arguing that so large 
a cut would put the Treasury too deep 
in the red, 

With elections coming up next year, 
Washington expects a new battle over 
taxes. Both sides are likely to move 
cautiously, They don’t want to be called 
“oppressive” on the one hand or “reck 
less” on the other, 


Labor 

Time’ was when the enmity between 
union and management was bitter. 
There were great nationwide strikes, 
and unions fought among themselves. 
In the 1930's and 1940's union mem- 
bership increased rapidly—from 3,500, 
000 to 14,500,000, (See A.F.L. + 
C.LO. ONE, in Dec. 1 issue.) 

Now the labor scene is more stable. 
In 1955 union membership is about 
17,000,000, or one-fourth of the total 
work force (including farmers). In that 
work force, production workers are tor 
the first time outnumbered by service 
workers (retail employees, teachers, 
and the like). Employment is steady 
and wages are good. For these reasons 
unions are less aggressive nowadays. 
Management also is less “tough.” With 
profits high, employers do not want 
shutdowns or slowdowns. Although 
there are, of course, some strikes, union 
management agreements come more 
easily. 

Moreover, the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, which once fought each 
other fiercely, are now merging. In the 
labor field generally, an awareness of 
the common stake in prosperity has 
dictated a policy of moderation. 


Internal Security 


Less than two years ago the nation 
was torn by the issue of communism 
in the U.S. Some Republicans charged 
the Democrats with “softness” on com- 
munism. Democrats retorted that some 
Republicans were fostering “hysteria” 
and endangering civil liberties. 

A central figure in this fight was 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy (Rep., 
Wis.). His friends looked upon him as 
a champion in the nation’s defense 
against subversion. His enemies called 
him a demagogue. In 1954 came the 
famous Army-McCarthy hearings in 
which the Senator was embroiled with 
the Eisenhower Administration. After 
that the Senate voted to censure him 
for certain statements. 


Although some people still teel 
strongly on the issue, much of the furor 
has died down, Senator McCarthy is 
rarely in the headlines. More and more 
leaders in both parties agree that the 
main thing is steady, business-like vig 
ilance against subversion, not political 
wrangling over it. 

These, then, are the main elements 
in the spirit of moderation that seems 
to characterize the end of 1955, It 
would be too much to say that “No 
body is mad at anybody.” There is 
plenty of room for controversy. But it 
does seem to be true that on the whole 
the U.S. electorate sees what it has and 
likes what it sees. 

President Eisenhower said a year ago 
that he was firmly convinced the Amet 
ican people wanted to go down the 
middle of the road, He said this just 
after the voters had given a striking 
demonstration of their feeling about the 
two parties. Only two years after in 
stalling Mr. Eisenhower in the White 
House by a landslide, they had turned 
around and elected a Democratic-con 
trolled Congress 


Politics 

Last month Adlai E, Stevenson, alte 
throwing his hat in the ring as the first 
avowed candidate for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination next year, said 
he, too, felt the climate of moderation 
But he gave it a different emphasis 
Mr. Stevenson said in Chicago 

“I agree that it is a time for catching 
our breath; I agree that moderation is 
the spirit of the times, But we had best 
take care lest we confuse moderation 
with mediocrity, or settle for half an 
swers to hard problems. A democratic 
society can’t stand still, and the world 
won't stand still. Both are living things, 
and the meaning of life is in growth, in 
working always toward something bet 
ter, something higher. Moderation, yes 
Stagnation, no!” 

One of Mr. Stevenson's potential rivals 
Senator Estes Kefauver (Dem., Tenn.) 
took the same line: “There is a cry for 
moderation in the air. | am in accord 
with it. But I also know . . . that mod 
eration does not mean sitting becalmed 
on dead center.” Another potential rival 
Governor Averell Harriman of New 
York, disagreed; “There is no such word 
as ‘moderation’ or ‘middle-of-the-road 
in the Democratic vocabulary.” 

Political observers have noted that 
according to the public opinion polls 
three men are far in the lead as Pres 
idential preferences in 1956. One is 
President Eisenhower. Another is Mi 
Stevenson, The third is Supreme Court 
Chief Justice Earl Warren, a Repub 
lican who as Governor of California so 
personified the spirit of moderation that 
he won the nominations of both parties. 





Constitutional 
King of Kings 


N Addis Ababa, capital of Ethiopia, 

there are only two newspapers. They 
are weeklies, both controlled by the 
government. Whenever the Emperor 
is mentioned, his name must appear at 
the very beginning of the article, and 
all references to him must be capi- 
talized. 

But Emperor Haile Selassie I believes 
in democracy with a small “d.” Nine- 
teen years ago, when Faseist Italy un- 
leashed its unprovoked attack on Ethi- 
opia, Haile Selassie appeared in person 
before the League of Nations at Ge- 
neva. He made a moving and memora- 


ble speech. “It is a question of trust 


in international treaties and of the 
value of promises to small states that 
their integrity shall be respected,” he 
warned, “Apart from the Kingdom of 
God, there is not on earth any nation 
that is higher than any other.” 

Though the Emperor bears the proud 
title of “King of Kings, Conquering 
Lion of Judah, the Elect of God,” he is 
essentially a modest man. He is a de- 
vout patriot, completely incorruptible, 
who works tirelessly to bring to his 
18,000,000 people the privileges of a 
modern, progressive state. 


Ethiopia's New Constitution 


Haile Selassie proved this once again 
last month, on the 25th anniversary of 
his accession to the throne. In a cele- 
bration marked by spectacular pagean- 
try, he announced a new constitution 
which takes a long step toward par- 
liamentary democracy and puts strict 
limits on his previous powers. Ethiopia 
now steps out from the few remain- 
ing absolute monarchies to join the 
great current of political freedom that 
is sweeping the African and Asian con- 
tinents. 

The new constitution for the first 
time provides for a lower house of 
Parliament elected by universal suf- 
frage. Women have the same voting 
rights as men, The Emperor appoints 
cabinet ministers and judges. He re- 
tains the power of veto over legislation, 
and does not permit the Parliament to 


override it. The Emperor is also able 
to make laws by decree when Parlia- 
ment is not in session. But the con- 
stitution gives Parliament the right to 
abrogate such decrees later if it dis- 
approves them. 

More important than this new ma- 
chinery is the spirit in which it is 
administered. For the constitution in 
cludes a bill of rights as advanced as 
that of any Western country. It guar- 
antees freedom of speech and of the 
press, without censorship. The Ethi- 
opian Orthodox (Coptic) Church, a 
Christian faith founded in the fourth 
century, is the established church. 
However, the bill of rights insures full 
religious freedom for all other groups, 
including Moslems, Jews, pagans, and 
minorities of Roman Catholic and Prot- 
estant Christians. 

Ethiopia's history runs far back into 


Wide World photo 
Emperor Haile Selassie with Empress Mennen. 


the mists of legend. Ancient Ethiopia 
was a vaguely defined region south of 
Egypt which had an independent ruler 
at least as far back as 1600 B.C, Then 
it was conquered by the Egyptians and 
became an Egyptian province. Ethiopia 
won back its freedom some centuries 
later and became so powerful that it, 
in turn, conquered Egypt about 630 
B.C. ‘ 

According to their legend, the Ethi 
opian kings are believed to be the des- 
cendants of Menelik, son of the union 
between “Solomon, King of ancient 
Israel, and the Queen of Sheba. The 
throne is still called the Solomonic 
throne. 


Bright Spot on World’s Horizon 


Ethiopia remained independent un- 
der her own rulers until very recent 
Her backward feudal system 
no evidence of economic or 
social progress. Europe’s colonizing 
powers left her alone, largely because 
of her difficult and inaccessible ter- 
rain, For she is a mountain fortress, 
perched on high plateaus of from 4,000 
to 11,000 feet, surrounded by hot, 
desolate lowlands of desert and jun- 
gle. 

Her spear-armed warriors were chal- 
lenged by ambitious Italy in the 1880's, 
but Ethiopia disastrously defeated the 
Italians in 1896. Forty years later, 
Fascist Italy renewed the struggle, and 
this time the Ethiopians were no match 
for Italy's modern guns and planes. 
From 1936 to 1941, Ethiopia was ruled 
by Italy, while Haile Selassie fled to 
London. When World War II broke 
out, British and South African troops 
drove out the Fascist legions, and 
Ethiopia was again free. 

Haile Selassie’s willingness to accept 
and use expert advice from the Western 
democracies has paid off. Europeans 
and Americans work for the govern- 
ment in large numbers. They train the 
Imperial Guard, the army, and the 
police. A Britisher is chief justice of 
the Supreme Court. Americans manage 
the Ethiopian Air Lines, indispensable 
in a country so badly cut up by tower- 
ing mountains and valleys. The French 
own almost the only railroad. The 
treasury, the banks, the hospitals, the 
schools, and the engineering projects 
are largely staffed by Americans. 

The Emperor is his own minister of 
education. He spends immense sums 
on building schools and a university 
to train future generations of tech- 
nicians. 

Steadily climbing out of barbarism 
into the light of peaceful and demo- 
cratic civilization, Ethiopia, under its 
remarkable emperor, is one of the 
brightest spots on the world horizon. 

—Kennetu M. Goutp 
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United Nations Roundup 


France is back in the United Na- 
tions General Assembly. And every- 
one seems happy about it—both the 
French and the U.N. 


For the French, it was a “moral 
victory.” They had won their point. 

For the U.N., generally, France's 
return spelled the end of an “embar- 
rassing situation.” For France is no 
“ordinary’ member of the United 
Nations. She is one of the Big Five— 
a permanent member of the U.N. 
Security Council. France’s boycott 
was, therefore, a serious blow to the 
prestige and authority of the U.N. 

France walked out of the General 
Assembly on September 30, and had 
been absent for more than eight 
weeks, The French staged the walk- 
out im protest of the Assembly's de- 
cision—by a margin of one vote!—to 
discuss France's rule in Algeria. 

The French say that Algeria is 
part of France. The U.N. Charter 
specifically forbids interference in 
internal affairs of any nation. Con- 
sequently, the French maintained, 
the Assembly has no right to discuss 
Algeria. (See news story in October 
13 issue.) 


Ever since then, the Western pow- + 


ers have been trying to bring France 


United Press 
BIG WIND TO COME—The 97 giant rotor blades, stuck like 
porcupine quills on three disks, can whip up 1,100-mile-an- 
hour blast. Series of disks will build up blast to 7,600 mph 
for Air Force's new wind tunnel at Tullahoma, Tenn. There, 
new planes will be tested at equivalent of supersonic speeds. 


back to the General Assembly. A 
number of “behind-the-scenes” con- 
ferences were held at the U.N. Fi- 
nally, late last month, a face-saving 
formula was suggested by India. A 
resolution was introduced which 
said: “The General Assembly de- 
cides not to consider further [at this 
session] the item entitled “The Ques- 
tion of Algeria.” 

The resolution was passed with- 
out an opposing vote. Thereupon the 
French government announced that 
it is calling off its boycott of the 
General Assembly. 

This still leaves one other U.N. 
member that is boycotting the Gen- 
eral Assembly—the Union of South 
Africa. Its delegation quit the As- 
sembly on October 24. The action 
was in protest of an Assembly de- 
cision to discuss South Africa's 
racial policies 


ASSEMBLY “‘BOX-SCORE” 


The General Assembly is now in 
its final stretch. It is expected to ad- 
journ shortly before Christmas. 
Most of its time thus far has been 
taken up with three major issues— 
(1) U.N. Charter Review; (2) Dis- 
armament; and (3) Admission of New 


ie Daves 


Members to the United Nations 

Following is a “box-score” on the 
Assembly's action (or lack of action) 
on these items: 


1. Charter Review 


The U.N. Charter provides that a 
Conference of U.N. members may 
be called by two-thirds vote “for 
the purpose of reviewing the Char 
ter.” In other words, the object of 
the conference is to discuss whether 
to amend the Charter or leave it as 
it is. (See “Key to Understanding 
World News,” September 29 issue.) 

The matter was taken up by the 
General Assembly at this session 
The Assembly decided: (a) that the 
Review Conference should be held 
when the time is “appropriate” (pre 
sumably when there is an improve 
ment in East-West relations); and 
(b) that the Assembly should not set 
a date for the Review Conference 
until the 1957 session (i.e., two years 
from now). 

The vote on this double-barreled 
proposal was 43 to 6, with Syria join 
ing the Soviet bloc in opposition 
The Soviets are opposed to changing 
the Charter or even to a discussion 
of any changes in it. 


2. Disarmament 
For some ten years, the East and 
West have been discussing disarma 


International News 


Remarkable photo shows shock wave pattern around wedge 
installed in test section of wind tunnel. Airstream is passing 
through test section around model at nearly 4,000 mph. Even- 
tual wind speed of 7,600 mph will be ten times speed of sound. 
Flaws in plane design will be spotted without flying risks. 
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ment—and getting nowhere. The last 
discussion took place at the Big Four 
foreign ministers’ conference in Ge- 
neva. It ended in a deadlock. 

The question has since been 
passed on to the U.N. Here again 
the two sides are deadlocked. 

Briefly, the issue is this: The West 
wants disarmament based on fool- 
proof inspection and controls to pre- 
vent any country from cheating. The 
East says it wants disarmament, but 
won't agree on any effective, thor- 
oughgoing system of control and in- 
spection, 

Last month, in another effort to 
break the log-jam, the French dele- 
gate to the U.N. proposed a compro- 
mise. He suggested a formula, com- 
bining in part the proposals of both 
East and West: (a) “No controls with- 
out disarmament”; and (b) “No dis- 
armament without controls.” 

P.S, The Soviets promptly rejected 
this compromise. 


3. Admission of New Members 


A “package deal” on the admission 
of new members to the U.N. seems 
to be in the making. It is a 
sort of “you-plough-my-field-and-I'll- 
plough-your-field” arrangement. 

Here is how it may work out. 
There are 12 countries which the 
West has sponsored for admission to 
the U.N. but which have been 
blocked by Soviet Russia's vetoes. 
They are Italy, Austria, Finland, Ire- 
land, Portugal, Cambodia, Ceylon, 
Japan, Laos, Jordan, Libya, and Ne- 
pal. A thirteenth applicant, Spain, 
has not been voted on. The West 
favors the admission of Spain, and 
the Soviets are opposed. 

On the other hand, the Soviets 
have sponsored five Communist na- 
tions for membership in the U.N. 
They are Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Rumania, and Outer Mongolia, But 
these nations have failed to obtain 
the required majority votes in the 
Security Council and the Assembly. 

The Canadian delegation then 
came up with a solution—a “package 
deal” to admit all 18 nations. 

At first, the U.S. objected. It was 
willing to abstain (not to vote “Yes” 
or “No”) on thé admission of Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Ru- 
mania, But it drew a line on Outer 
Mongolia (a former Chinese province 
that has been taken over by Soviet 
Russia), The U.S. declared that it 
will oppose Outer Mongolia on the 
ground that it does not exist as an 


independent state. The region does 
not even have a diplomatic repre- 
sentative in Soviet Russia. 

Later, however, the U.S. modified 
its stand. It announced that it will 
not “campaign” against the admission 
of Outer Mongolia. As in the case of 
the other four Soviet satellites, the 
U.S. will merely abstain from voting, 
provided the 13 non-Communist na- 
tions are admitted. 


Travel Desegregation 


Segregation on trains and buses 
traveling from one state to another 
has been declared illegal by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 


Since the 1L.C.C. was set up in 
1887, it has operated on the theory 
that “separate but equal” accommo- 
dations for Negroes and whites were 
acceptable. In its new ruling, the 
1.C.C, was guided by the recent Su- 
preme Court decisions which dver- 
turned this “separate but+ equal” 
principle regarding public schools, 
parks and playgrounds (see last 
week's news pages). 

The new LC.C. ruling also applies 
to public waiting rooms serving in- 
terstate travelers. (It does not apply 
to trains and buses operating only 
within a state.) 

Six states in the South, however, 
say they will contest the LC.C. de- 
segregation ruling. These states 
are Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Louisiana. They say they will con- 
tinue to enforce their own state laws 
requiring segregation in travel. 


Hot Licks in Cold War 


American jazz has become a hot 
weapon in the ‘cold war.” 


Germans rioted in the city of Ham- 
burg recently—because there were 
not enough seats for everyone who 
wanted to hear Louis Armstrong. 

In Switzerland,. crowds were 
turned away from Geneva’s Victoria 
Hall—although tickets for an Arm- 
strong program were priced at $4.00. 

It was the same in Paris a few 
days later. Sidney Bechet drew 
15,000 Frenchmen to an auditorium 
that seated only 3,000. 

Jazzmen such as Armstrong have 
not yet appeared behind the Iron 
Curtain. But they've built up big 
fellowings there through records. 

For years the Communists have 
tried to discourage interest in jazz. 


They have labelled jazz as “deca- 
dent”—which means, in Red lingo, 
that it is a “decayed” or “depraved” 
form of culture. 


“STAY TUNED FOR JAZZ” 


But men have been known to risk 
their lives to smuggle jazz recordings 
into Russia and other Red countries. 
In some capitals of Eastern Europe, 
the official Red radio has taken ad- 
vantage of this trend. Announcers 
promise to play jazz recordings after 
programs of Communist news and 
propaganda. “Stay tuned for jazz— 
but first a word from Moscow” is 
about what they say. 

Last winter the U.S. Government- 
sponsored Voice of America started 
a two-hour jazz show called “Music 
U.S.A.” A month ago the program of- 
fered free photos of Duke Ellington 
and Louis Armstrong. The Voice was 
overwhelmed with 2,500 requests for 
photos—written in 20 languages. 

Radio Free Europe (a private com- 
pany) broadcasts more hours of jazz 
than the Vojce. It reports great inter- 
est in these programs in Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Peland. 

What's Behind It. Why has jazz 
become one of our most effective 
good will ambassadors? A New York 
Times reporter expresses it this way: 
“American jazz has now become a 
universal language. It knows no na- 
tional boundaries, but everybody 
knows where it comes from and 
where to look for more.” 

Not everybody who likes U.S. jazz 
is a “hep cat” or a “rock ‘n roll” jiver. 
Many Europeans find in jazz a sub- 
ject for serious study. Their ap- 
proach to jazz is “long hair.” They 
don't dance to it, They listen to it 
and dissect it to see what makes it so 
different from other folk music. 

Our State Department, too, has 
been impressed with the appeal of 
jazz. Arrangements will soon be 
made for Count Basie, Dizzy 
Gillespie, and other famous jazzmen 
to tour Europe, the Far East, the 
Middle East, and Africa. 

The U.S. has “discovered” a se- 
cret sonic weapon: Its own Jazz! 


Classroom “Cold War” 


In “the cold war of the class 
room” U.S. colleges and universities 
ore training only half the number ef 
scientists and engineers we need, 

So says Lewis L. Strauss, Atomig 
Energy Commission chairman. 





FASTEST CAR IN WORLD—This 1937 Chevrolet has six jet 
engines bolted to body. John Shelburne, Hannibal, Mo., built 
jet car to do research on heat exchangers, power booster noz- 
tles, and on items that had to be invented to make car work. 


Mr. Strauss told a convention of 
scientists recently that the Soviet 
Union is outstripping the U.S. in 
training scientists and engineers. He 
also claimed that the nation’s high 
schools are not giving students a 
thorough grounding in physics, 
chemistry, and mathematics. To 
complete the vicious circle, it's be- 
coming more difficult to find enough 
college graduates who can or will 
teach science in high schools. 

Mr. Strauss suggested that prac- 
ticing engineers and scientists could 
help make good the shortage of 
teachers by volunteering to teach in 
high schools on a part-time basis. 


HOMEWORK FOR UNCLE SAM 

Other speakers at the same meet- 
ing complained that the public 
schools are too often geared to the 
needs of the average student, so that 
talents of brighter pupils are not 
fully developed. 

These and other problems were 
discussed also at the huge White 
House Conference on Education 
held last week in Washington, D.C. 
More than 2,000 delegates from all 
the U.S. states and territories at- 
tended this conference. 

Meanwhile, the Atomic Energy 
Commission wants approval for 
spending $8,500,000 to train atomic 
scientists. About half the money 
would be used to provide universi- 
ties with atomic reactors for re- 
search and training. The other half 
would provide post-graduate schol- 
arships for university students in 
nuclear physics. 


United Press 


IN BRIEF 


Playing Santa to Refugees. When 
their fighter pilot son was killed during 
World War II, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred T. 
Abeles of Wilmette, Illinois, decided to 
“adopt” a refugee to take his place. 
They chose a Polish youth, who ar- 
rived at their home in 1949. When he 
accepted a position as a math teacher 
at Northwestern University, the Abeles 
asked each other; “Why stop here?” 

The couple decided to adopt more 
refugees. Then they interested some of 
their neighbors in following their ex- 
ample. Today, the Abeles have helped 
find homes in America for almost 300, 
war victims of 11 nationalities and five 
faiths. They provide rooms and ad- 
vance them grocery money until their 
guests find jobs. “They have all repaid 
us as soon as they were able,” says Mrs. 
Abeles, “and they all add a little more 
to our fund to help the next fellow, so 
it finances itself.” 


Solar Eclipse Due Dec. 14. Scientists 
from all over the world will gather at 
field stations from the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sutlan in Africa to the island of Formosa 
off the China coast next week. They 
will study an annular eclipse of the sun. 
In an annular eclipse the sun is not 
completely obscured by the moon. The 
study will help scientists determine 
more accurately the size and shape of 
the earth. 


Mail Christmas Cards Early. The 
Post Office Department has asked all 
Americans to mail Christmas cards and 
gifts early—to avoid a last-minute pile- 
up just before December 25. For the 
first time, you'll be able to put a letter 
inside a Christmas package and mail 
both for only three cents extra postage. 


Wide World 


MUSIC, U.S.A.—Dizzy Gillespie bops beat with Representative 
Adam Powell (Dem., N.Y.). 
cold war with foreign tours of artists like Dizzy. (See news 
story on how Voice of America lures listeners with U.S. jazz.) 


State Department will jozz up 


Until now, anyone who mailed written 
matter inside a package could be fined 
up to $100 for not paying first-class 
postage on the whole package 

If you put a letter inside a package, 
write “First Class Mail Enclosed” on 
the package. Then have the package 
weighed, and add just three cents’ 
worth of stamps to the parcel post cost 
of mailing the package. 


Out of the Woods, U.S. now grows 
more timber than it uses, Until about 
1900, lumbermen squandered our tim- 
ber resources. Then the Government 
stepped in, Conservation has paid off, 


Ancient Psalms Recovered, An an 
cient manuscript—dating from the ninth 
or early tenth century—has been 
brought to light at the monastery of St. 
Catherine on Mount Sinai, in Egypt. 
The manuscript is a revision of early 
Biblical psalms, and is believed to be in 
the handwriting of St. Augustine. 


Quick 


ON THE 


2 
NEWS 
1. Of the following radio services in 
Europe, which one is sponsored by the 
U.S. Government? (a) Radio Free Eu 
rope; (b) the Voice of America; (c) 
the Voice of Firestone. 


2. Early in this year's U.N. session, 
France “walked out” of the General 
Assembly. State the reason, What other 
nation “walked out” for a similar reason? 

3. Segregation on interstate buses and 
trains was ruled illegal by the LC.C 
What do these initials stand for? 

4, Identify (a) Lewis L. Strauss; 
(b) Louis Armstrong; (c) Dizzy 
Gillespie; (d) Dave Brubeck 
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Lucky You! Here's your chance to... 





discover your own talents...see yourself in print...win national honors, 


by entering the 1956 Scholastic Magazines 


WRITING AWARDS 


CONDUCTED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


SPONSORED BY THE W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY 


Make this the year you write the story or poem that’s been buzzing in your 
mind, Or make this the year you top the one you wrote last year! The 1956 
Writing Awards mark the 31st anniversary of this unique program established 
by Scholastic Magazines to encourage promising young high school writers! 


WHO MAY ENTER ? 


If you are a student in grades 10, 11, or 12 in any public, 
private or parochial school in the U. S., its possessions, or 
Canada, you are eligible for the Senior Division of the 1956 
Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards. Students in grades 
5, 7, 8, and 9 are eligible for the Junior Division. Students 
who will be graduated in Janvary or February, 1956, may 

articipate if the work is completed prior to graduation. 


(EEE NATIONAL AWARD S SEE 
Courtesy of W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 


Senior Division 
In Classifications 1, 2, 3, and 4: Ten First Awards of $25 
vach, plus a Certificate of Merit; 10 Honorable Mentions, 
plus a Sheaffer Snorkel Pen; 25 Commendations. In Classi- 
fication 5: Five First Awards of $25 each, plus a Certificate 
of Merit; 10 Honorable Mentions, plus a Sheaffer Snorkel 
Pen; 15 Commendations. In Classification 6: One to Five 
First Awards of $25 each, plus a Certificate of Merit; five 
Hon. Mentions, plus a Sheaffer Pen; 10 Commendations. 
Junior Division 
in all Classifications; Ten First Awards of $25 each, plus 
a Certificate of Merit; 10 Honorable Mentions, pilus a 
Sheaffer Snorkel Pen; 25 Commendations. 


Gu SPECIAL AWARD S um 


Ernestine Taggard Award 

An award of $50, plus a Certificate of Merit, for the 
best portfolio entry in the Senior Division of the Writing 
Awards. Portfolio entries must include examples of your 
writing in two or more ciassifications. Manuscripts should 
not be clipped together, but should be placed together in 
a folder marked “Submitted for the Ernestine Taggard 
Award,” On the cover of the folder list the separate con- 
tents of the portfolio. (Each portfolio manuscript will be 
eligible for an award in its separate classification. Each 
manuscript is subject to the same rules as all other entries.) 


College Scholarships 

The University of Pittsburgh offers a four-year tuition 
scholarship for a high school senior whose Writing Awards 
work indicates interest and ability in creative writing. Apply — 
early for application blanks. Write to: University of Pitts- 
burgh Scholarship Award, care of Scholastic Magazines 
Writing Awards, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New 
York. 


Regional Awards 

Regional Awards affiliated with the National Scholastic 
Writing Awards are conducted in certain areas by outstand- 
ing newspapers. They include all the national classifications 
and in some cases a variety of others. Students in these 
areas submit their entries to the regional headquarters; if 
qualified, their work is also entered in the National Awards, 
making them eligible for both regional and national awards. 
(See rule No. 10 on following page.) 


SR RT NY Cy RCNA RR RE 


Juries of outstanding authors and educators will select 
the winners. High school principals will be notified shortly 
before the anneuncements of winners appear in the May 
issue of Literary Cavalcade (Senior Division) and the May 
17 Junior Scholastic (Junior Division). The juries’ decisions 
will be based on originality, quality of expression and com- 
petence in handling particular forms of writing. 


A PN aaa 


All entries in the Senior Division will be considered for 
publication in “Cavalcade Firsts,” the student-writing de- 
partment of Literary Cavalcade, as well as for National 
Awards. The May issue of Literary Cavalcade will be a 
special number devoted entirely to selections from the 1956 
Writing Awards and illustrated by work from the 1956 Art 
Awards. Selections from winning Junior Division entries will 
appear in the May 17 issue of Junior Scholastic. 





DT. emmmnomm CLASSIFICATIONS 


1. SHORT STORY. Any narrative involving a complete experience 
of one of more characters with a unified effect. Length: 4,000 words 
maximum. 


2. SHORT-SHORT STORY. A very short story that concentrates 
on one central idea or situation, often with an unexpected or 
dramatic ending. Length: 1,000 words maximum 

3. INFORMAL ESSAY. Any topic treated from a familiar or per 
sonal standpoint. Your essay may cover an incident in your life 
or it may express your ideas—humorous or serious—about any 
thing from a to z. Length; 2,000 words maximum 


es CLASSIFICATIONS, 


1. ESSAY. You may write on any subject—a personal expe 
rience, an event, a world or national problem. Your essay may be 
in the form of a letter. It may be serious or humorous. Length; 300 
to 1,000 words. 


2. POETRY. May be rhymed or unrhymed. You may submit single 


SENIOR DIVISION SetaenemeenY Te Rae nem 


4, POETRY: All forms of verse, rhymed or free. Total lines for a 
single entry (either a single poem or a group of poems) should not 
be less than 32 lines nor more than 200 lines. 

5. EXPOSITORY ARTICLE. Any subject of general interest (news 
event, current problem, historical subject, literature) discussed from 
a factual and analytic point of view. The aim should be a critical 
treatment of the subject rather than the mere repetition of infor 
mation. Length: 2,500 words maximum. 

6. DRAMATIC SCRIPT. An original radio or TV script or one-act 
play. (Adaptations of short stories, novels, etc., are not accepted 
Length: Not to exceed 30 minutes time. 


JYNIOR D1 V1S 1 O N SeeneneenenenenennereetTS 


poems or groups of poems, but they must fofa/ not less than 12 nor 
more than 75 lines. 

3. SHORT STORY. You may write about real or imaginary people 
and places. But it is best to write about the kinds of people and 
places you know in real life. Length: 1,000 to 3,000 words 


Res RULES AND REGULATION S SoU orn 


|. Any eligible student may enter any number of manuscripts 

2. Every manuscript must have attached to it the entry form 
that appears on this page (or a copy). Be sure to fill out all the 
blanks. The declaration regarding the manuscript’s originality which 
appears on the blank must be signed by both you and your teacher 

3. Do not enter any manuscript in the Awards if it is entered 
in any other national competition. 

4. Students may enter independently or through their teachers. 
Teachers are earnestly requested to make preliminary eliminations 
of all but the best before submitting a group of manuscripts 

5. Entries must be the work of individual students. Joint author- 
ship is not eligible. 

6. Manuscripts must be typed or written legibly in ink, on 
one side of the paper only, size 8% x 11 inches. Mail all manu- 
scripts FLAT (not folded or rolled) at first-class postage rates. 

7. Manuscripts may be sent at any time during the school year 
The closing date for the 1956 Awards is March 1, 1956. Manuscripts 
received after March | will be held for entry in the 1957 awards, 
if the student can still meet the requirements for eligibility at 
that time. 

8. All manuscripts receiving national awards become the prop 


erty of Scholastic Corporation, and no other use of them may be 
made without written permission 
9. No manuscripts will be returned. Be sure to keep a carbon 


10. All students living in the following areas must submit their 
entries before the regional closing date to these newspapers which 
sponsor the Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards programs locally 
Connecticut — Hartford Courant; Southeastern Michigan (Wayne, 
Lenawee, Livingston, Macomb, Monroe, Oakland, and Washtenaw 
Counties) — Detroit News; Capital District (District of Columbia, 
Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties, Md., Arlington and 
Fairfax Counties, Va.) — Washington Evenine Star. Regional winners 
will be included in the final judging. 





@ Note the statement on the entry form declaring that the 
work is ORIGINAL—signed by the student and by the teacher. 
Anyone who enters material plagiarized (copied) in whole 
or in part is liable to prosecution under the law. If any entry 
is discovered to be plagiarized, the principal and the teacher 
will be notified, and award, if any, will be withdrawn 











SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES WRITING AWARDS—ENTRY FORM 


DIVISION (Check JUNIOR or SENIOR) JUNIOR DIVISION 


Student - 
(Must be printed or typed) 


Home Address 

City 

School__ 

School Address 
eee 


Teacher a 
(indicate Miss, Mrs., Mr.) 


a 
(Please print or type) 





[) SENIOR DIVISION ("| 


Student's age on March 1, 1956 esc 86S oe 


CLASSIFICATION OF ENTRY (Poetry, Short Story, etc.) 


| hereby certify that this is my own original work. (Anyone sub 
mitting plogicrized material is liable to prosecution under the law.) 


Student's Signature 





Approved, Teacher's Signature 


Mail to: SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS, c/o Literary Cavalcade, 33 W. 42nd &., New York 36, N. Y. 


Scholastic Writing Awards are approved by the Contest Committes of the National Association of Secondary School Principals 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


|, BRIGHT SPOTS OF 1955 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions 
write the number preceding the word 
or phrase which best completes the 
sentence or answers the question. 

a. What is the name of the island 
held by the Chinese National- 
ists? 

1. Korea 

2. Viet Nam 

1. Formosa 

4. Tuapue 

. In which city did the Big Four 
foreign ministers meet in Nov- 
ember in an effort to settle some 
of the issues in the cold war? 

1. London 3, Paris 

2. Potsdam 4, Geneva 

Which of the following was not 

a problem considered by the 

Big Four foreign tninisters? 

1. French policy in North Africa 

2. German re-unification 

3. European disarrnament 

4. East-West cultural contacts 
. Which of the following coun- 

tries gained its independence in 

1955? 

1. Austria i, 

2. Greece 1 


Korea 
Egypt 
What is the name given to the 
Western defense alliance in Eu- 
rope? 
. NATO 
SEATO 
Baghdad Pact 
European Defense 
Community 
Two French possessions in North 
Africa are 
1. Egypt and Algeria 
2. Tunisia and Morocco 
5. Ethiopia and Tripolitania 
4. the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
. The countries in the mid-East- 
ern defense wall against com- 
munism are 
1. Egypt, Iraq, Iran, and Greece 
2. Iraq, tran, Pakistan, and 
India 
8. Turkey, lraq, Lran, and Pak- 
istan 
4. Turkey, Egypt, Afghanistan, 
and Ethiopia 
. Two countries which have par- 
ticipated in numerous border 
incidents during 1955 are 
1. France and West Germany 
2. Turkey and Pakistan 


3. India and Burma 

4. Israel and Egypt 

Juan D. Peron was until recently 
the dictato? of 
1. Brazil 3. Argentina 
2. Chile 4. Mexico 
Premier Diem and Bao Dai 
were rival candidates in an elec- 
tion in 

!. Thailand 

2. South Korea 

}. North Korea 

4. South Viet Nam 


I. AMERICA—THE MIDDLE WAY 


__a. John Foster Dulles is the United 
Statés Secretary of 
1. the Treasury 
2. Interior 
3. State 
4. War 
b. Gross national product is the 
1. net profit made by business- 
men before taxes 
2. net profit made by business- 
men after taxes 
3. total of wages paid to Amer- 
ican workers 
4. total of all goods and serv- 
ices produced 
c. The total number of people 
gainfully employed in the Unit- 
ed States is about 
1. 6,500,000 
2. 21,000,000 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
bon per cent of popvienend 


~ AMMAN 


Loch symbol ‘epresents 5 per cent of population 
lp ephe Synducore 


3. 65,000,000 
4. 166,000,000 
. Average weekly earnings in 
manufacturing during the past 
year have 
1. gone up 
2. gone down 
3. remained the same 
4. doubled 
. The Government agency which 
has the power to regulate bank 
credit is the 
1. National 
Board 
. Federal Reserve Board 
3. Banking Control Agency 
. General Services Adminis- 
tration 
The Secretary of Agriculture in 
the Eisenhower Cabinet is 
1. Charles E. Wilson 
2. Samuel Brownell 
3. Ezra T. Benson 
4. Earl Warren 
. Since the Korean War, Ameri- 
can defense expenditures have 
1. increased 
2. decreased 
3. remained about the same 
4. not been included in 
budget 
. All of the following men have 
been mentioned as _ possible 
Democratic candidates for the 
Presidency in 1956, except 
1. Averell Harriman 
2. Estes Kefauver 
3. Adlai Stevenson 
1. Earl Warren 


, 


Labor 


Relations 


the 


il. READING A CHART 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the chart on which to base a 
conclusion. 


. Less than 50% of the population 

were church members in 1916. 

2. Between 1916 and 1950 church 

membership more than doubled. 

3. The great increase in church 

membership between 1916 and 

1954 indicates a deepening of 
religious faith in this country. 

. About .25% of the population 

were church members in 1936. 

5. Between 1916 and 1954 church 
membership increaséd by 30%. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Haile Selassie (hi'lé sil.li’syé) 
Addis Ababa (id'Is ab’a.ba) 
Menelik ( mén‘é.lik) 

Tunisia ( ti.nizh’La) 

Viet Nam (vé.it nim) 

Laos (la’6z) 

Cambodia (kim.bé'di.a) 

Ho Chi Minh (hd’ ché’ min’) 
Estes Kefauver (@s'tés ké.f6'vér) 















W* WERE talking on Christmas 
night, about other Christmas 
nights. I had said that twenty 
ago I was in the trenches somewhere in 
France. “And I,” Middleton countered 
“was somewhere in the Bavarian Alps.” 

It seemed a queer place for an Eng 
lishman to have been during the wai 
years, until he explained with a smile 
“I was escaping. We managed it, you 
know—thanks to luck and Manny Stew 
art's German.” 

I guessed then that this fellow Mid- 
dleton had deliberately stayed up to 
talk after the others had gone to bed; 
he knew I had known Manny from the 
conversation at dinner. | had quoted 
one of Manny’s last poems, and we had 
all argued about what it probably mevnt 

all of us, that is, except Middleton, 
who didn't seem the kind of person to 
argue much about a poem.anyway 

“You must have known him well?” 
I suggested 

“Not exactly. But it came as a per 
sonal loss when | read of his death 
last year, and again tonight when you 
quoted that poem. | suppose an experi- 
ence of the kind he and I had, even if 
it lasts only a few days, counts for more 
than years of just ‘knowing’ somebody.” 

“Maybe.” 

“Ordinarily 
wouldn't have had much in common— 
even at the prison camp, he'd been with 
us at least a month béfore I exchanged 


years 


of course, Manny and I 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
from The Christmas Companion, pub 
lished by J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., London, 
ind E. P. Dutton & ¢ N York 





It was a Christmas night adventure that the two war prisoners 


would never forget—nor will you forget this story of it... 








more than a few words with him. He 
had his own friends~chaps interested 
in art and books and all that. Then one 
day he came up to me when I was 
alone and said: ‘Is it true you nearly got 
away once?’ It was true, and I told him 
all about it, how I'd been within a mile 
of the Dutch frontier when things went 
wrong, all because I didn’t know that 
Lisenstange means a sort of iron rod, I 
was hiding in a railway full of them 

but that’s another story. Manny laughed 
when I told him it. ‘My German's pret 
ty good,’ he said ‘How would you like 
to have another try with me?’ I looked 
at him full well I'd like 
it, and he knew | knew was a 
sort of sudden contact between us that 


and | knew 


too—it 


didn't have to be argued about 

Yes,” | said. “Manny made a good 
many of those contacts.” 

“So we fixed it right away, and be 
gan to make plans,” Middleton went on 

‘Manny thought we ought to try an 
escape im widwinter because of the 
long nights: and he had an idea that 
the third week of December might be 
lucky 


Germany the Christmas spirit had its 


for us, because even in wartime 
manifestations—feasting and jollification 
and a general slackening of vigilance 
The food shortage wasn’t too bad in 
our part of Bavaria and the people were 
a comfortable lot compared with the 
Prussians~as I knew myself from ex- 
perience, And then, too, he thought we 
might try to get across the mountains 
instead of keeping to lowland routes 

the idea, you see, being to do just what 
nobody would expect. Actually, we 


could be in the mountains ithin a 











By JAMES HILTON 


Twilight 
of the 
Wise 





couple of hours of leaving camp—if we 
dared to risk it. De you know the Ba 
varian Alps? I didn’t, and neither did 
Manny, but we had a map, and we 
both found we'd had plenty of pre-war 
climbing experience in Switzerland, It 
was just a matter of nerve, endurance, 
food supply, and luck with the weather 
Well, we thought we had the first two 
and we prayed for the others. We be 
gan to hide food till we had a store 
then we collected warm clothing and 
white coats made of bed linen, so that 
we shouldn't be spotted against a snow 
background. Then we had to make 
plans for the actual escape, but | 
needn't tell you about those, partly be 
cause they weren't very different from 
those of other escapes I've read of and 
also because the getaway was pretty 
We had to put on dark glasses 
dazzle, and we 


easy 
because of the 
ate chocolate and chaffed each other 
and stared down at the camp below 

just a few littered roofs amongst the 


Snow 


pine forests 

“Of course, by that time the hue and 
cry must surely have been raised, but 
it didr.’t worry us much, You can't chase 
two men over high Alps in midwinter 
and in practice you don’t consider it 
because you don’t believe the two men 
would ever be such We 
though, and we were quite happy about 
it. | don’t believe I've ever had a feeling 
of such almighty ecstasy as that mor 
ning as we climbed farther and highe: 
up the snow slopes till we reached the 


fools. were 


steep roe ks. 
“The day 


out in the sun 


was glorious and vt la 


luring the ! 


ifte ron and 
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slept, knowing that it would be bitterly 
cold at night, and that we should have 
to keep moving all the time. We didn’t 
talk very much, except that Manny 
tried to brush up my German. We 
climbed an iey ridge and descended the 
other side. There was no trace after 
that of any inhabited world—the moun- 
tains enclosed us on every hand, Manny 
led the way, and at nightfall the moon 
rose, 80 that we went on without a halt. 


O; COURSE, we might have 


known that it all wouldn't be as easy 
as that. The next day there was no sun- 
shine at all, and-a freezing wind blew; 
we were utterly exhausted and slept for 
odd minutes in any sheltered place we 
could find, until our stiffening limbs 
awakened us, We began to walk and 
climb in a daze; Manny recited poetry, 
and I told him, I remember, about my 
horses and dogs at home. We were 
really talking to ourselves—not to each 
other, That night we began to realize, 
though neither of us put it into words, 
the pretty awful chance we were taking. 

“I won't try to detail each day as it 
passed—partly because I can’t be sure 
how many days did pass. During the 
sunshine we lived; during the cold, dark 
hours we slipped into a kind of coma. 
I think there was an exact moment 
when we both felt that our number was 
up, though whether this came on the 
third or the fifth or the seventh day | 
can't be sure. We had come to the end 
of our food, we were chilled and utterly 
wearied, and—to make things worse- 
the comparatively fine weather broke 
down and snowstorms began, I think 
Manny saw the future as I did, for he 
said once, in that wry way of his: ‘I'm 
afraid we've been guarding against the 
wrong sort of danger with these white 
coats of ours, The trouble’s going to be 
that we shan’t be found, not that we 
shall.” All the same, we kept going, and 
the next thing I recollect is a clearing 
sky and a valley vista opening at our 
feet, and far down, almost as if we 
could have jumped on skis to it, a clus- 
ter of lights.” 

Middleton went on: “There was no 
discussion about what we should do- 
we had planned it so many times in 
our heads, We'd comforted ourselves by 
thinking that as soon as we came to a 
house we'd wait till the occupants had 
gone to bed, break in, and take some 
food. So with this new and exciting 
hope we staggered down the slope, run- 
ning when we came to the level of the 
pinewoods, and checking our pace by 
wild grabs from tree to tree. I can re- 
member how dark it was in those 
woods, and rather terrifying; we kept 
stumbling and scratching our hands and 
faces. Then just ahead of us—almost as 
if it hadn't been there before, if you 
know the feeling—we saw the lighted 


windows of a house, shining out exactly 
like a Christmas card. Yes, and smoke 
curling up from the chimney. Exactly 
like a Christmas card. Warm and com- 
fortable and sentimental. ° 

“But, of course, the light at the win- 
dow meant that there were still people 
out of bed, so there was nothing for us 
to do but wait—and since it was Christ- 
mas night, we guessed we might have 
to wait a long time. We were so ex- 
hausted that we threw ourselves on the 
grass and rested a minute or two, and 
as | looked back at the pinewoods 
reaching up the side of the mountain, 
! noticed a star touching the dark edge 
of the treetops—just one little star. I 
can almost see those woods and that 
star now, if I shut my eyes. 

“I dare say we waited a couple of 
hours—it seemed twice as long. What 
began to puzzle us was that there was 
no sound from the house. We were 
quite close, and the night was still— 
surely there ought to have been voices 
or a dog barking or something. But 
there wasn’t. At last Manny whispered: 
‘I can't stand this hanging about any 
longer—I'm going to scout around!’ 


LL 
W. crept to the outside wall, and 


saw that the place was a mountain 
chalet; timbered and heavily gabled. 
We listened a while but there still wasn’t 
a sound—but I'll tell you what there 
was. There was a most luscious, and to 
us an infuriating, smell of cooking, In 
the end that settled it. We groped round 
to the doorway, and Manny tried the 
handle. [It turned—the door was un- 
locked, A gust of warm air reached us 
and—more overpowering than ever—a 
definite smell of sizzling meat and roast- 
ing poultry. | looked at Manny and, my 
look meant: Let's take a chance. ... . 

“We entered the house and tiptoed 
along a corridor. There was a room that 
had a strip of light under the door, but 
still no sound, Manny was trying to 
deduce where the larder was—we didn’t 
dare strike matches. And then suddenly 
we heard footsteps on the inside of the 
lighted room; the door opened, and a 
young girl came walking straight into 
us—actually she'd have collided with us 
if we hadn't stepped awaye! don’t think 
my heart has ever jumped as much as 
it did at that moment. Manny had the 
presence of mind to say ‘Guten Abend.’ 

“The light from the doorway shone 
full on us then, and it suddenly oc- 
curred to me what a grim and frighten- 
ing sight we must be—torn, scratched, 
dirty, eyes bloodshot, unshaven for 
days. But she didn't seem alarmed—she 
just said, in a tranquil voice: “You are 
strangers?” 

“Manny answered her, and they ex- 
changed a few sentences in such rapid 
German that I couldn't properly follow 
it. Then | realized that we were being 


invited into the room. . . . That room. 
. .. I shall never forget it... . It daz- 
zled me, its firelight and lamplight, for 
the moment; then, as I gathered my 
wits, I saw a table set for two and food 
for a banquet warming in front of the 
log fire. Roast chicken, slices of veal, 
begns, potatoes, cheese and a bottle of 
wine. A little Christmas tree. . . . I just 
stared and stared and left Manny to do 
the talking. It seemed to me we'd prob- 
ably have to surrender and make the 
best of it—we certainly weren't prepared 
to terrorize a girl; and for myself, the 
thought of immediate things that sur- 
render would bring—food, sleep, warmth 
—nearly outweighed the disappointment 
I knew I should feel afterwards. I won- 
dered whether Manny felt the same, 
especially as the girl and he went on 
talking. At last she smiled and went out 
of the room. Then Manny turned to me 
and said: ‘It’s all right. You can sit down 
and make yourself at home.’ 

“I must have looked rather stupid 
about it, for he added: ‘Draw your chair 
to the table and don’t guzzle too much 
all at once.’ 

“*But—have you—told her—who—we 
are?’ I whispered. 

“ ‘Sssh,” he answered. ‘I don’t have to. 
Can't you see . . . she’s blind.’ 

“Blind?” I repeated. 

“ Simply the most incredible piece of 
luck,’ he went on. “She’s alone here- 
her father’s one of the frontier guards- 
he’s out on the mountains with a search- 
party. The frontier’s quite close, too 
that’s another piece of luck. There’s a 
whole platoon of them looking for the 
two escaped Englishmen—apparently 
we've been well advertised.’ 


| ASKED him who she thought we 
really were. He answered: “Why, part 
of the search-party, of course. I've ex 
plained to her that we got lost, and 
are dead tired and hungry. And what's 
more to the point, my lad, she’s going 
to give us our Christmas dinner!’ 

“But if her father returns?’ I asked. 

“*Then we shall just be a little less 
in luck. that’s all,’ he replied. 

“The girl came back then, and laid 
extra places at the table. She had a very 
serene face and beautiful hands. Now 
that the idea was put in my head, it 
seemed obvious that she was blind. Ye 
her movements were scarcely less quick 
and accurate than if she had had sight 
She helped us to food, and Manny 
carved the chicken. They talked and 
laughed a lot together, and though |! 
could follow what they were saying 
more or less, sometimes they talked tox 
quickly or used words I didn’t under 
stand. But the food—and the wine—anc 
the fire! I've never had a dinner tha! 
was as good as that. | know now I neve: 
shall. . . . The girl showed us photo 

(Continued on page 24) 





HIGH SCHOOL _— MAKE THE 
NEXT 

4 YEARS 
THE MOST 
IMPORTANT 


OF YOUR LIFE! 


LEARN HOW YOU CAN BENEFIT FROM THE 
4-YEAR AIR FORCE ENLISTMENT! 


Mail the attached coupon today for 
complete information on your oppor- 
tunities as an Airman in the U. S. Air 
Force. 

Every young man today is faced with 
a military obligation. You owe it to 
yourself to get all the facts about the 
U. 8. Air Force. Don’t postpone your 
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Merry Christmas! 


By Eleanor Gilgilian, New York, N. Y. 
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ACROSS 


. Silent Night, — 
(carol). 


Night 


5. The wise men followed a — 


to Bethlehem. 
. The eldest son of 
Rebekah ( Biblical). 
. Ballet dancer 


Isaac and 


my 


. American League of Lawyers 


(abbr. ). 


3. Belonging to us. 


. The state flower of New York, 
North Dakota, and Iowa. 

. You do it to Christmas gifts. 

. December 25. 

. Many Catholics attend mid- 
night —_.. at Christmas. 

. Hands sometimes do it on cold 
winter days. 


5. Former. 


. O come, all —.. faithful. 

. Regarding (abbr.). 

. Each (abbr.). 

. World-wide organization for 
men dedicated to Christian 
principles (abbr.). 


28. Many churches have this kind 


of large cupola. } 


















































We __.__. the Christmas An- 
gels Sing (carol). 


2. Capital of Norway. 
3. Nation west of Viet Nam. 
. Old 


English nickname for 
Christmas. 
Necessary for a White Christ- 


mas. 


ad ad : 
. Trip or excursion, 


. Plant with 


. God Rest Ye 


. Used to 


. The Holy ___ 


edible root- 


thick 


stocks: ___. cacha. 


._ A grating tone. 


. Christmas is a day sacred to 


all __ on a 


., Gentle- 
men (carol), 
down 


chop many 


Christmas trees 


9. He comes down the chimney 


on Christmas eve. 
. was born 
in a manger. 


. Yes (nautical). 


__. On earth, good will to 
men. 


TWILIGHT OF THE WISE 
(Continued from page 22) 


graphs of her father and her two 
brothers who were at the front. We 
drank to their health and to the health 
of the German army—and in our hearts 
-of the British army, and of all brave 
men. Then she and Manny began an 
argument about the whole war busi- 
ness, and how silly it was that men 
should spend Christmas hunting other 
men over mountains instead of feasting 
at home. She agreed, and then added 
something that made my heart miss an 
other beat. She said: ‘I thought at first 
that you were the two English prison 
ers. 

“*That would have been 
for you, said Manny, 

“‘Oh, no, I expect they would hav: 
wanted food, just the same,’ she said 

““They certainly would,” Manny 
agreed. 

“ “Because, after all, there's not so 
much difference between English and 
German as between tired and hungr 
people and those who aren't,’ she added 

“‘Other people mightn’t see that, 
said Manny, laughing. 

“*They see other things instead,’ she 
said.” 

Middleton glanced round the room 
as if to reassure himself of privacy be 
fore he continued: “I remember this 
rather strange conversation, because at 
the time it scared me—I thought it was 
just the sort of too-clever stuff that a 
fellow like Manny would give himself 
away by, instead of sticking to the 
proper part of the simple German sol 
dier. Because, you see, | was getting 
more and more panicky over an idea 
that had just struck me—that the girl 
was leading us on with all that sort of 
talk, that she already suspected who 
we were and was deliberately trying to 
keep us till her father and probably 
some of the other searchers’ came back 
As soon as she next went out of the 
room, ostensibly to fetch another bottle 
of wine, I whispered to Manny just 
what I felt about it. He seemed su 
prised and told me then that the girl 
had offered to show us a short cut over 
the mountain that would lead us ex- 
actly where we wanted to go. 

“I was scared again by that,” Middle- 
ton said, “and I told Manny, ‘I couldn't 
trust a yard of that short cut. She’s ob- 
viously going to lead us straight into « 
trap.’ He answered in that dreamy way 
of his: “Well, you may be right. Wisdom 
or cleverness—which are we up against? 
~that’s the question, always.’ 

“That just irritated me—it didn’t seem 
the right moment to be so philosophica!. 
But he only kept on saying: “You may 
be right, and I may be wrong—time will 
show.’ 

(Continued on page 33) 
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The Suez Story 


HE story of the Suez Canal is one 

of the world’s great adventure tales. 

It’s a story that begins more than 
3,000 years ago. The pharaohs who 
ruled Egypt about the time of Moses 
dug the first waterway connecting two 
great first-known canal in 
history 

This “Canal of the Pharaohs” 
really a sort of artificial branch of the 
Nile River, It a man-made ditch 
bringing water from the Nile to the 
Bitter Lakes, and from that point, to 
the Red Sea. This canal enabled the 
little sailing ships of the ancient world, 
and later the Roman triremes, to use an 
all-water route from the Mediterranean 
to the Red Sea by way of the Nile. 

The “Canal of the Pharaohs” was in 
use, off and on, for about 2,000 years 
Some rulers let it fill up with silt and 
fall into bad repair. Others redug the 
canal, sometimes by different routes. 

The end came in 776 A. D. Arab in 
vaders had seized control of Egypt. One 
of these Arab rulers feared that a re 
bellious noble would use the canal to 
launch an attack. So the canal was 
filled in—once and for all. 
For the next 1,100 years there was 
no water link between the Mediterra- 
nean and Red seas. Down to 1498 
trade between Mediterranean lands and 


seas—the 
was 


was 


the East was carried overland by camel 
caravans. Then Vasco da Gama, the 
Portuguese explorer, found a sea route 
around the southern tip of Africa. Euro- 
pean ships began to sail by this long 
and dangerous route to the East. The 
age of ocean trade began. 
European countries built up empires in 
the East. 

Going around the southern tip of Africa, 
a ship had to sail 12,000 miles from 
England to India. Geographers pointed 
out that the route would be only 7,000 
miles, if a canal were dug across the 
100-mile-wide Isthmus of Suez, in the 
northeastern desert of Egypt. 

Nobody did anything practical about 
this until 1798, when the great French 
general Napoleon Bonaparte invaded 
Egypt. The French government had 
instructed him to find out whether a 


modern 





Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
the man who built the 
Svez Canal. His great 
work started when he 
reached the age of 
54. He triumphed over 
all obstacles and his 
motto was “To open the 
world to ALL notions.” 


canal could be built across the Suez 
Isthmus. His engineers made a survey 
of the area but advised against the 
project. They believed, mistakenly, that 
the level of the Red Sea was several 
feet higher than that of the Mediter 
ranean and that linking the two bodies 
of water would cause a tremendous 
flood. In addition, Napoleon's efforts to 
conquer Egypt ended in failure due to 
British intervention. 

After Napoleon's time there wer 
more modern means of communication 

the train and the stagecoach—but they 
by-passed the Isthmus and required a 
considerable amount of loading and 
unloading in the harbors. It was easier 
and cheaper to send most goods by ship 
on the long trip around Africa. 

One man had the foresight and imag- 
ination to see that a direct canal could 
and should be dug through the Isthrous 
of Suez. His name was Ferdinand de 
Lesseps. He was not an engineer, but 
a French consular official. His govern- 
ment work took him to Egypt. 

In the 1800's Egypt was officially a 
part of the Turkish empire, but really 
almost independent. The ruler 
called the Viceroy. 

In the 1830's Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
who was French Consul in Cairo, met 
and made a friend of Mohammed Said, 


was 
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De Lesseps’ horsemanship astonished the Egyptians, helped win canal concession. 


the Viceroy’s son, At this time, Said was 
in his teens and he regarded de Lesseps 
as his mentor. Without Said’s good will, 
de Lesseps could not easily have made 
the Suez Canal a reality. 

But a long rough road still lay ahead 
before the enterprising Frenchman 
could accomplish his goal. He dis- 
pleased his superiors in the French 
government, who had him removed 
from his post, At 44, de Lesseps found 
his government career ended. He re- 
tired to the French countryside and 
took up farming. 

Few men have switched careers at 
50 and gone on to achieve world fame, 
as de Lesseps did. In 1854 his real life. 
work began. In that year Mohammed 
Said, the young prince whom de Les- 
seps had befriended, became Viceroy 
of Egypt. De Lesseps wrote to con- 
gratulate him and was invited to visit 
him. Arriving in Egypt, de Lesseps was 
weleomed by his old friend. 

The new Viceroy asked the French- 
man to accompany him and his army 
on military maneuvers. De Lesseps 
agreed to go. One day he rode his horse 
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at a high stone parapet and jumped 
clear over it. The Viceroy and his gen- 
erals were highly impressed by this 
feat of horsemanship. De Lesseps him- 
self thought that his act of bravado 
made the Egyptians more ready to 
listen to his scheme for a canal. 

That very morning, seeing a rainbow 
over the desert that seemed to link East 
and West, he had decided that this was 
the moment to lay his plans before 
Mohammed Said. The two men met. 
De Lesseps was a persuasive talker and 
he obtained Said’s permission to set up 
a company to build and operate a trans- 
oceanic canal. 

De Lesseps wanted his proposed 
Suez Canal Company to be a demo- 
cratic association of small stockholders 
from many lands. In 1858 he toured 
France and other European countries 
to make known his plans. Shares were 
offered in many countries, but only in 
France did enthusiasm for the gigantic 
project lead individuals to buy stock. 
The Egyptian Viceroy, unfailing in his 
support, took up the balance of the 
shares and acquired a 44% interest in 


THE SUEZ SHORTCUT 
The map at left shows why world ship- 


» ping needs the Suez Canal. It saves thou- 


sands of miles of travel between Asia and 
Evrope. For example, the Suez route from 
Bombay, india, to London, England, is 
over 5,000 miles shorter than the route 
around Africa. Map at right shows Suez 
Canal. Water in the Canal is salt. The 
Suez isthmus is so dry that the ‘Fresh 
Water Canal” was built to bring fresh 
water from the Nile, This water flows by 
gravity, and’ runs downhill” in beth di- 
rections from a high point at the center 
of the Isthmus. 


the enterprise. By the end of the year 
de Lesseps had obtained enough back- 
ing to set up the “Compagnie Univer- 
selle du Canal Maritime de Suez” 
(Universal Company of the Suez Mari- 
time Canal). 

Four years earlier, Said had given 
de Lesseps a written concession to build 
the waterway. This document allowed 
the company to operate the canal for 
99 years from the date of its comple- 
tion, The “Act of Concession” contained 
this solemn statement of aims: “The 
Suez Canal shall always remain open 
as a neutral passage to every merchant 
ship coming from one sea to another, 
without any distinction, discrimination 
or preference of persons or nationali- 
ties... .” 

In 1859 digging began. De Lesseps 
planned a wide, sea-level canal, with 
no locks. Scientists had proved that the 
water levels of the Red and Mediter- 
ranean seas &re very nearly equal. It 
was possible, then, to dig a ditch be- 
tween the two seas. 

(The Panama Canal, which is not 
dug to sea level, uses locks to raise and 
lower ships.) 

The first digging tools used by 
de Lesseps’ workers were pick, shovel, 
and basket. But hand tools were soon 
replaced by dredging machines, the 
finest then available. 

Before any work could be under- 
taken in the waterless region through 
which the canal was to be cut it was 
necessary to dig a fresh-water canal. It 
ran all the way from the Nile River to 
Lake Timsah, and from Lake Timsah 
to Port Said and to Suez. This canal 
provided drinking water to the workers 
and made possible the carrying of sup- 
plies and machinery through the desert 
by barge. It remains today the only 
source of fresh water in the whole 
Isthmus whose very existence and pros- 
perity depend upon it. 

From time to time the work was held 
up by hostile Bedouin tribesmen, out 
breaks of cholera and other diseases, 
and the terrific heat. Six years of work 
had been planned but ten were needed 
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Linking the waters: Empress Eugenie’s gala 


to finish the project. In 1869 the last 
barriers were cut away. The waters of 
the Mediterranean mingled with those 
of the Red Sea, De Lesseps’ name rang 
around the world. 

The opening day, November 17, 
1869, was a triumph for the canal’s 
builder. The French Empress Eugenie, 
aboard the royal yacht, Aigle, made the 
first trip through the canal. Forty-eight 
hours after leaving Port Said, at the 
northern end, the Aigle was anchored 
off Suez, a hundred miles to the south. 

From this day forward, the British 
government began to take a special in- 
terest in the new waterway. Not only 
had Britain played no part in financing 
or building the canal, but she had ac- 
tively opposed the whole plan for fear 
that France would control communica- 
tions between the British Isles and the 
Empire. Yet, when the canal was an 
accomplished fact, the British readily 
recognized that it provided a vital short 
cut to the East. Great Britain, with her 
large merchant fleet and navy, needed 
the Suez Canal perhaps more than any 
other nation. The British, therefore, be- 
gan to look for ways to participate in 
the canal’s ownership and operation. 

They got their chance when the 
Egyptian ruler fell into debt. 

Mohammed Said had died in 1863. 
His successor, Ismail, spent money 
lavishly. His growing debts forced him, 
in 1875, to offer for sale his 176,602 
shares of Suez Canal Company stock. 
Benjamin Disraeli, then British prime 
minister, snapped them up without even 
waiting for the consent of Parliament. 

Disraeli paid $20,000,000. That was 
a lot of money a century ago—but divi- 
dends earned by the shares through the 
years represent many times that amount. 
Disraeli’s purchase led the British gov- 
ernment to obtain three seats on the 
board of directors of the Suez Company. 

Later, private British shipping com- 
panies—who are the canal’s biggest 
“customers’—were given additional 


# 


ee, 


seats on the board, and today there 
are nine British directors out of a 
total of 32. 

But let’s go back to Ismail. Having 
again gone into debt, he found him- 
self unable to govern his country with- 
out outside help. Many Egyptians re- 
sented this state of affairs and rose in 
rebellion. Arabi, leader of the revolt, 
threatened to block the Suez Canal. 
Britain answered by sending troops 
to occupy Egypt in 1882, but France, 
which was to have cooperated with 
Britain, withdrew from the operation. 
The British forces stayed more than 
70 years. 

Egypt was given its independence 
in 1922, but under the treaty, the Brit- 
ish were to keep their troops in the 
country until Egypt had grown suffi- 
ciently strong to defend herself. A few 
years ago all British soldiers were re- 
moved from the Nile Valley into the 
“Canal Zone” which they are now 
leaving in accordance with the 1954 
Anglo-Egyptian agreement. The Egyp- 
tians are taking over the military bases 
in this area. 


Dz Lesseps had insisted that the 
canal should always be neutral. He 
had this idea written into the Com- 
pany’s charter, as we have seen. In 
1888 nine of the strongest European 
maritime powers signed the “Cov stan- 
tinople Convention” which confirmed 


the Suez Canal’s international! status 
Warships as well as merchantmen were 
guaranteed free passage 

The Suez Canal Company has al- 
ways remained apart from disputes 
between governments. Its policy is to 
keep out of politics. Yet it is honor- 
bound to make the facilities of the 
canal available to any ship that pre- 
sents itself for transit, so long as it is 
seaworthy, and has paid the tolls. 

Throughout the 65 years since the 
signing of the Constantinople Conven- 
tion, ships have on oceasion been de- 


fleet passes through the Suez Canal on the opening day, November 17, 1869. 


nied use of the canal or been inter 
cepted outside the entrances to the 
waterway. This has never been done by 
the private Suez Canal Company, 
which cannot be a party to the actions 
or decisions of individual governments 

In both world wars the Allies, al 
though respectful of the canal’s neu 
trality, saw to it that enemy ships 
were prevented from reaching the 
terminal ports. 

During the First World War Tu 
key, allied with Germany and the 
Central Powers, planned a large-scale 
operation against Egypt. In 1915 the 
Turks attacked the canal area. They 
were repulsed by British troops and 
by French and British naval units 
For the rest of the war the canal wag 
never seriously threatened. 

In World War Il the Suez Canal 
was attacked 64 times between 1940 
and 1944 by large formations of Ger 
man and Italian planes seeking to 
block the waterway by sinking ships 
in the channel. Delayed action mines 
were used for that purpose, Counter 
measures were organized by the Brit 
ish and the Egyptians. Many of the 
defenders were killed but the raids 
although they did great damage, 
failed to interfere for any length of 
time with canal traffic. 

In 1968 the company’s charter runs 
out. After that the Egyptian govern 
ment will control the canal. In prepa 
ration for a smooth transfer, the Suez 
Company in years has been 
associating Egypt more closely with 
the management and operation of the 
canal and is gradually recruiting more 
Egyptians in its staff at all levels, 

Such is the broad 
canals history. The waterway is, to 
day more than ever before, a vital fac 
tor in world trade. Ships flying the 
flags of 40 or more nations depend on 
it to bring goods to every part of the 
globe. On its continued efficient oper- 
tion depends the welfare of millions 


recent 


outline of the 
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The Suez Canal— 
A Close-up View 


It is much more than a “Big Ditch’’ 


Sailors and Traders 
in a Hurry 


Egypt is the natural gateway be- 
cween East and West. It is normal that, 
time and again, over the centuries, 
man should have tried to cut through 
the Isthmus of Suez, to overcome the 
land barrier across the sea lanes of the 
world. Early Egyptian pharaohs—as 
you read in the “Suez Story”—built a 
winding canal linking the Nile and the 
Red Sea, 

When Herodotus described this Phar 
aohs’ Canal, some 2,000 years ago, he 
wrote in amazement, “It is so long that 
it takes four days to sail from one end 
to the other.” 

In 1869, when Ferdinand de Lesseps 
opened the Suez Canal to world ship- 
ping, the four-day voyage mentioned 
by Herodotus was made in 48 hours. 
The new canal was at sea level; it was 
broad and direct, from sea to sea. 

As time went by, the canal was 
repeatedly widened and deepened. 
And so, today, convoys make the trip 
from Port Said to Port Taufiq, near 
Suez, in 15 hours, 

Why this emphasis on speed? Be- 


weing the Suez Canal route, ships going from New York 
Harbor te Karachi (in Pakistan) or to oil-rich Kuwait save about 


cause modern shipping costs are high, 
and time gained spells money saved. 
Delays mean heavy losses to exporters, 
shippers, retailers, and, in the final 
analysis, to the: consumer. 

A canal, to be useful, must be a 
safe and economical, as well as speedy, 
means of communication. To operate 
the Suez Canal, a large and efficient 
organization is required. More than 
5,000 persons devote their efforts to 
this task, controlling traffic, dredging, 
repairing the banks, guiding convoys, 
working in the big terminal ports, 
handling communications and, in gen- 
eral, making sure that this vital link 
between the eastern and western worlds 
remains open day and night. 


A Waterway—Not a Highway 


Veterans of the sea with many years’ 
experience aboard ocean-going vessels 
will tell you that steering a ship for 
15 hours in a 100-mile-long canal is 
no easy matter, The Suez is not like an 
automobile highway which you can 
enter at various points, and where you 
can pass other vehicles as you find a 
break in traffic. For one thing, the 


ships must travel in convoys, each con- 
voy comprising some eight to ten ships 
moving at an established rate of speed. 
A maximum of 7% nautical miles per 
hour (11.2 land miles) is enforced. 

Regulating the speed of vessels of 
different types and sizes as they move 
in convoy is a task as difficult as that 
facing an animal trainer attempting to 
synchronize the steps of a tortoise, a 
hare, and a giraffe. 

In the canal, a ship's fancy often 
turns to “skidding and squatting.” As 
the water is compressed between the 
ship’s side and the canal’s banks, any 
slight change in the course of the 
vessel can cause sharp reactions and 
it sometimes happens that your craft 
gets pushed against the .very bank it 
tries to avoid. Steering to starboard, 
when you want your ship to turn to 
port, is one trick of the trade which 
must be employed. Resistance to for- 
ward motion is much greater in narrow 
waters than on the high seas. And final- 
ly, in the Isthmus of Suez, the effects 
of powerful crosswinds are very notice- 
able, particularly in the case of ships 
with a high superstructure. 

To advise ship captains on problems 
in navigation particular to the Suez, the 
Canal Company needs a staff of 215 
trained pilots who come aboard at 
Port Said or at Port Taufiq and are 
relieved at Ismailia, the half-way mark. 
These specialists must also be good 
linguists; whatever the language spoken 
aboard the vessels in transit, they h 
to make themselves understood, This 
is why they are familiar with nautical 
terms in English, French, Spanish. 
Italian, German, Arabic, Scandinavian, 
Finnish, Greek, Russian, Japanese, Chi 
nese, and Pakistani. 


3,500 miles in traveling distance, compared to the long voyag” 
around the Cape of Good Hope at the southern end of Africa. 
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A ship convoy passes through the Suez Canal. 


A Continuing Creation 


The Suez Canal has often been re 
terred to as the “Big Ditch.” This ex- 
pression is somewhat misleading, for 
it is normal to-think of a big ditch as 
something which, once dug, need not 
be attended to. A better term for the 
Suez is “a continuing creation.” 

Over the years the canal has been 
repeatedly improved and modernized. 
These improvements have involved 
the removal of four times as much 
earth from the waterway as was re 
moved in its original construction. The 
channel bed, which was first dredged 
to a depth of 26 feet, is now 45 feet 
below the surface. 

Sfiips using the Suez Canal are get 
ting bigger and more numerous year 
after year, As long as this is the case, 
the fleet of dredges maintained by the 
Canal Company will have to work 
around the clock to keep the channel 
free of silt (from the banks) and sand 
(from the nearby desert). The most 
modern equipment must be available 
in this busy waterway. 

The fight against silting is only one 
of the many duties of the Suez Canal 
Company, an internationally - owned, 
private corporation whose task is to 
make sure that the vital waterway re- 
mains open. Constant dredging and ex- 
cavating is an expensive but neces- 
sary operation. 


Ships Acting Like Plowshares 


When a large ship proceeds through 
the canal a big mass of incompressible 
water builds up in front of it and then 
rushes past the sides and under the 
keel. These fast currents attack the 
sand and eat into the banks and bot- 
tom. In addition, the wave left in the 
wake of the ship has a highly destruc- 
tive effect as it slaps the banks. It 
loosens the sandy soil and undermines 
the surface of the embankment. The 
larger the passing craft, the greater the 
damage done. 

To lessen this “wash-erosion,” the 


banks have to be protected by masonry 
and interlocking steel piles. Every de- 
vice has been used, even carpets of 
bituminous material—like an asphalt 
road surface—laid along the banks and 
pinned down with the biggest carpet 
tacks in the world: ten-foot steel spikes 
that hold them in place. 

The problem of erosion calls for 
highly scientific studies. That is why a 
small-scale replica of the Suez Canal 
had to be built in Grenoble, France. 
There, ship models, measuring 26 feet 
in length and weighing three tons, are 
used for experiments conducted at va- 
rious speeds, in various weather condi- 
tions, along many types of embank 
ments. This enables the Companys en 
gineers to plan counter measures against 
erosion, and it provides a laboratory 
for study of traffic control problems 


A Funnel— 


Not a Bottleneck 


The number of ships using the Suez 
has been rising steadily, particularly 
since the end of World War II. In 
1870, first vear of operation, only 486 
ships transited the waterway. By 1920, 
the total was 4,000, But in 1954, more 
than 13,000 were accommo- 
dated, and the figure is still rising. 

While it is true that the Suez Canal 
has no locks, there must necessarily 
be a limit to the amount of ships you 
can push through in a day. This is 
called the “capacity” of the canal. 
Traffic has now reached such propor- 
tions that that capacity was on the 
point of being reached in 1954. Had 
the Company been caught by surprise, 
it might have found itself obliged to 
make ships wait in line, causing them 
expensive delays. 

Such was not the case, however, 
technicians had been looking ahead, 
studying trends im world shipping, 
planning measures to meet the rush. 
Looking toward the future is considered 
by «1e Company as an important part 
of its responsibilities toward shippers. 


vessels 
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Oi) traffic, accounting for more than 
half the total tonnage passing through 
the canal every year, is expected to 
increase still further. By 1960, out 
of an estimated 17,000 ships, 10,000 
will probably be oi] tankers. These 
tankers will not only be more numerous 
but also larger than ever before. What 
can be done about it? 

There will be no bottleneck in the 
isthmus of Suez. To cope with the 
traffic foreseen in the years ahead, the 
Suez Canal Company has launched an 
ambitious program of works, scheduled 
for completion in 1960, Details of this 
program are given further on. 

The importance of keeping maritime 
traffic flowing constantly through the 
Suez funnel was demonstrated in 1954, 
on New Year's Eve. While in other 
parts of the world most people were 
celebrating, in the Suez Canal a serious 
crisis had developed. A tanker, the 
“World Peace,” had rammed the open 
span of a steel bridge at E) Ferdan 
and was pinned down by the structure 
which had broken loose from its base 
The Canal was blocked for four days 
and this event was headlined every 
where. The salvage operation carried 
out by the Company in record time was 
hailed as a great engineering feat. Had 
the Suez logjam lasted a few more days 
it would have resulted in the most se 
rious disruption of international com 
mercial exchanges 


Making Room for the Giants 


There have been many changes in 
the size and shape of ships sailing the 
Suez Canal. Latest to appear on the 
scene is a completely new kind of ves 
sel, the supertanker, which is so bulky 
that it leaves little room for the flow 
of water below the keel and past the 
ship's sides. Though expensive to build 
supertankers are more economical to 


run than average-size vessels; they carry 
tremendous loads of crude oil at very 
high speed, doubling or trebling the 
performance of smaller tankers 
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As ships grew in size, the Svez Canal was 
widened and deepened several times 
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Did You Know That? 


Napoleon nearly drowned in a lagoon in the Isthmus of Suez while ex- 
ploring the area where his enginecrs thought a waterway could be built. 
o a . 

Cireus animals imported by the Romans from the Orient were carried 
aboard ships sailing on the Canal of the Pharaohs, renamed Canal of 


Trajan. 


Fish as well as ships use the Suez Canal to commute from the Red Sea to 
the Mediterranean and return, Various types of animals and plants origi- 
nally found only in one of the two seas migrated or were carried across 
the Isthmus of Suez through the canal and became adapted to their new 
environment, 


o o . 


A laden ship of the Liberty class sailing from Boston te Karachi, saves 
14 days and more than $20,000 on a single trip by using the Suez instead 


This Suez pilot is homeward bound 
after «a day's work on a supertanker. 


Shipbuilders are constantly raising 
their sights. They have built supersize 
twinscrew tankers of 30,000 to 50,000 
tons or more which, in the years to 
come, will have to go through the 
Suez Canal. 


Suez Canal 
Getting Bigger Still 


As the most heavily traveled water- 
way in the world' the Suez Canal 
has always been maintained so as to 
satisly the demands of the shipping 
community, To bear more traffic it 
must constantly be improved. Already, 
since the formal opening of the water- 
way, the Suez Canal has carried out 
seven major programs of improvements. 
Recently it announced the launching 
of its 8th Program to cope with the 
increased traffic foreseen in the com 
ing years. This program will cost over 
$55,000,000. From 1955 to 1960 an 
estimated 85,000,000 cubic yards of 
soil wili be dug as the channel is 
widened in certain parts and deepened 
over half its length. This major under- 
taking has been approved by the di 
rectors and shareholders in spite of the 
fact that the Company's 99-year lease 
expires in 1968, when the canal is due 
to revert to the Egyptian government 

To facilitate two-way traffic and 
eliminate delays, a seven-mile by-pass 
has been in operation since 1951, north 
of Lake Timsah. New lateral canals of 
the same type, comparable to railroad 
sidings, are now being constructed at 
Port Said, on the Mediterranean, and 
in the Bitter Lakes. When they are 
put into service it will be possible to 
speed up still further the formation of 
convoys and the movement of ships. 

The 8th Program of Improvements 


|!Annual tonnage figures for the great 
canals of the wirld were, in 1064 wez 
106,762,862 tons; Sault Ste. Marte locks; 
45,400,000; Panama: 46,703,976 
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of the long way around the Cape of Good Hope. 
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Canal. 


Verdi's opera “Aida” was ¢ dint of the building of the Suez 
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is being pursued day and night and is 
not allowed to interfere with perma- 
nent maintenance and dredging which 
take place around the clock. 


The Suez Canal and America 


Until World War Ll the United 
States would have been justified in re- 
garding the Suez Canal as a trade 
route which, as far as her own trade 
was concerned, was not vital. In 1938, 
for instance, all American imports and 
exports via Suez amounted to less than 
a million tons. By 1946, however, the 
total has passed the three-million-ton 
level, and, by 1954, it was well over 
ten million tons. In other words, U.S. 
exports and imports through the Suez 
Canal have multiplied ten times dur- 
ing the last fifteen years. America, to 
day, is one of the heaviest contribu 
tors to the canal’s traffic 

Among the imports reaching the 
United States by way of the Suez Canal 
are many strategic raw materials vital 
to the country’s security, such as petro- 
leum, mineral ores, rubber, manganese 


and other products important to its 
well-being, such as jute and tea; sugar 
and fruit. A considerable proportion of 
the crude oil purchased abroad has 
been brought over to the New World 
aboard tankers which took the Suez 
short cut. The gasoline pumped into 
the tank of your car today may have 
come through de Lesseps’ canal. 

Grain harvested on the farms of your 
State, oil refined in your city or town, 
machinery or automobiles manufac- 
tured near your home may now be on 
their way to some distant land aboard 
ships which must use the Suez to reach 
their destination; the same applies to 
cement, paper and cotton. 

Panama, as you all know, is another 
vital waterway whose importance to 
the United States need not be stressed. 
Yet, in recent years, the total annual 
trafic moving through Panama was 
only about a third of the tonnage 
through Suez. It is not surprising there- 
fore that the Suez Canal, with 43 ships 
in transit daily, should be compared to 
an artery where the pulse of world 
trade can be felt at all times. 


At right is the seven-mile-long by-pass which speeds traffic. Two more 
by-pass conals are under construction along the 100-mile Suez Canal. 


ond sp ed by the Suez Canal Company 








Once Port Said was only a lagoon on the Mediterranean side of the Svez Isthmus. 
Now it is a modern and bustling city—the northern terminus of the Suez Canal. 


Suez Canal Company at Work 


The administrative offices of the 
Suez Canal Company—or Compagnie 
Universelle du Canal Maritime de Suez 
—are in Paris. The operational head- 
quarters are located in the lovely city 
of Ismailia, which owes its origin en- 
tirely to the construction of the canal. 
The house occupied by de Lesseps may 
still be seen there. His modest room, 
with a plain iron bedstead, small bu- 
reau, and old fashioned washstand, has 
been left exactly as it was when he 
lived and worked in Egypt. 

Although the Company is Egyptian, 
its responsibilities are international in 
scope. It is open to shipping of all na- 
tions, and its prosperity depends upon 
international trade. From the outset, de 
Lesseps was anxious to emphasize this 
international character. The first board 
of directors were representatives of 
fourteen countries. 

Today the board of directors in- 
cludes sixteen French nationals, nine 
British (three of whom represent the 
government and six private shipping 
interests), five Egyptians, one Ameri- 
ean, and one Dutch. Directors are 
selected frorn among men of the high- 
est standing, spokesmen for the inter- 
national interests most directly con- 
cerned with the efficient operation of 
the canal. 

In 1968, the Company is due to hand 
over the canal and its works to the 
Egyptian government. To prepare for 
this transfer of responsibilities, it is 
absorbing an increasing number of 
Egyptian nationals into its personnel 
and it has been doing so for 
years. Today Egyptians already fil 


more than half the administrative po- 
sitions; am ever-growing number hold 
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technical jobs; the labor force is mostly 
Egyptian. 

Irrespective of nationality, race, or 
creed, all workmen and employees, 
now numbering over 5,000, are treated 
on the same footing. Being exception- 
ally well paid, they form a privileged 
community in Egypt. Their earnings 
average three to four times the amounts 
paid other salaried groups in that coun- 
try. In the field of housing, the Com- 
pany has built 1,400 modern and at- 
tractive dwellings, rented to its employ- 
ees and workmen at reduced rates. 

Incredible as it may seem, profit- 
sharing has been in force in the 
Isthmus of Suez for 86 years. In 1954 
the Company paid out $3,000,000 to 
its employees and workers as their 
share of the profits. Family allowances, 
cost of living bonuses, travel allow- 
ances, holidays with pay, pensions on 
retirement, have been in existence for 
a very long time because Ferdinand 
de Lesseps wanted to create a con- 
tented community, a “team” sharing his 
high ideals. 

The Company contributes to the 
education costs of children of its em- 
ployees. It has helped build 18 schools 
in Egypt. Large contributions are made 
to cooperative societies and stores 
where food and clothing may be 
bought, to churches of all denomina- 
tions, to clubs, playing fields, libraries 
and recreational institutions. 

The importance of health is not 
overlooked. In the Isthmus the Suez 
Cana] Company provides free medical 
care in 4 dispensaries. In Ismailia it has 
built and it operates the St. Vincent 
de Paul Hospital, one of the most mod- 
ern and best equipped in the Middle 
East. The Company's health service is 
in the hands of 21 physicians and sur- 
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geons, 6 pharmacists, special laboratory 
personnel and 150 nurses. All personne! 
and their families receive free medieal 
care. 

The fact that, years after the death 
of its founder, this international public 
service corporation is stil] strongly in 
fluenced and inspired by the ideas of 
de Lesseps, is in itself a tribute to the 
farsightedness and wisdom of the 
father of the Suez Canal. 


A Rich New Province 
in the Desert 


When work started on the canal, in 
1859, the Isthmus was uninhabited 
save for a few thousands living in 
ancient Suez. Its population is now 
approaching the half-million mark. 

In 1854, de Lesseps, who had or- 
ganized an expedition across that area, 
described it in these words: “Our cara 
van carried our food, our water, ou 
sheep and hens; apart from these ani 
mals there lived not even a fly in this 
appalling desert.” 

Since then a new and fertile pro 
vince has emerged from the sterile 
plain. Thousands of acres of land have 
been reclaimed, freed from the Red 
Sea salt, and made productive by ir 
rigation. The Company and the canal 
contribute greatly to the economic life 
of Egypt, which derives nearly 16 mil- 
lion dollars a year from the operation 
of the canal. The Company supports 
some 20,000 people. 

After the canal was built, villages 
appeared which became towns, and 
towns became cities. Networks of 
roads, railways and telephone lines 
were developed. Welfare centers were 
established and the Company is re- 
sponsible for much of the electrical 
output, park maintenance and sanitary 
works. It has brought water to the 
desert, water which is purified in sev- 
eral filtering plants of the most modern 
type. More shipping and goods pass 
through Port Said in a year than 
through any other harbor in the world, 
including New York. 

In the Isthmus of Suez we witness 
the success of private enterprise. And 
this success is due to the fact that the 
Company has discharged its respon 
sibilities toward Egypt, from whom it 
holds its Charter, toward its share- 
holders, and toward the shipping na- 
tions of the world. 
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“Here's Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 


to others, If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 


LL 


umna—or special questi t your 
appearance that you'd like wae 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Maguzines, 


33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 





Q. | generally wear open-collared 
shirts because | have a short neck and 
a wide face. What is the best kind of 
collar for me when | have to wear a tie? 


A. A long-point collar is usually flat- 
tering to your type of face. (Use plastic 
stays in the points to keep them from 
curling.) Make certain the collar is the 
right size to be comfortable and look 
well, Too large a size bulges at the back 
or sides, and too small a collar gives 
you a choked look. Incidentally, don’t 
call attention to your short neck by 
wearing flashy4ies. Solid colors or quiet 
patterns are best for you 


QV. Can you suggest an easy exercise 
to reduce my middle? That's the only 
place I'm fat 


4. Here's the easiest one we know! 

1. Stand erect with feet wide apart 
and knees straight. Raise arms over- 
head in Y form 

2. Swing forward and bend over, 
touching left toe with tips of fingers on 
right hand, and at the same time, swing 
left arm to overhead position. Do alter- 
nate swings to each toe ten times. 
Increase the number every day until 
you do twenty swings. It's surprising 
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Phetes by Cutiours 
For a clean skin, she is 


equipped with mild soap 
end a complexion brush. 


She 
face 


llere ’s Looking 


CLEANLINESS IS NEXT TO 


lather-massages 
gently, leaving soap 
on face fer a full minute. 


how this simple exercise helps to whittle 
down your waist. 
a * oO 

Whisk it Off! «oie A Y6O°OR hair on 
your head dogheef 
your shou 
run a comb or rough your hair 
after you're dressed, protect your 
clothes with a towel or combing cape. 
(Boys, too!) In any case, always give 
your shoulders the brush-off to make 
sure no stray ‘)\irs are left to detract 
from a well-groomed appearance 

oO 6 * 

Shoe Story. . . . Check your shoes for 
rundown heels. They make you look 
sloppy and careless. Soundless rubber 
heels, by the way, are easier on every- 
one’s nerves than the heels that clack 
with every step you take. A good shine 
gives new life to old shoes, and a longer 
life to new ones. And if you want to 
give your old rubbers and boots a “new 
look,” cover them with a coat of liquid 
shoe polish 

o * a 

Save Your Temper and Your Time. 
..» Zippers have,a knack of getting 
stuck when you're in a hurry to get 
dressed. Help to protect against jam 
ming and breaking by always zipping 
up the zippers on clothes before they're 
washed, ironed, or cleaned. (Psst! Rub 
a little vaseline on stubborn zippers! ) 

o o o 

Compact Cleanliness. . . . Just for 
fun, girls, take out your compact this 
very day and give your powder puff the 
once-over. Ten to one, it’s a pretty sad 
affair, dark and discolored, if not down- 
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her 


When soaping face, she 
uses water that's pleas- 
antly warm, not tee hot. 
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right dirty. Yet a clean puff is the only 
kind that should ever touch your skin. 
Take a tip from models and actresses 
whose flawless complexions yam epvy. 
They use a clean cotton pad each time 
they powder their dainty noses. One 

(carry it wrapped in a tissif#}-witt 
see you through two powder touch-ups 
a day—one side per powdering, and 
each side clean! 

oO o * 

Do Your Date a Favor... . You don't 
choose her clothes, but sometimes you 
do choose the flowers she'll wear. li 
you're sending her a corsage, ask her the 
color dress she plans to wear. The florist 
can then make up a batch of posies that 
compliment her gown, not clash with it 
She'll be grateful for your good taste 

7 a a 

Take the “Cut” Out of Cuticle. . . . 
Smooth, pearly cuticles can be yours, 
with very little effort, too. Every time 
you wash your hands, gently push back 
the cuticles with the towel. Cutting the 
cuticle usually makes them grow back 
faster and become jagged and rough. 

. ° & 

Quick Quiz. . . . Question: Why does 
a new suit fit well in the store, and 
maybe not so well when you start wear- 
ing it? Answer: Your posture. When 
you're buying a suit, you almost aute 
matically straighten up and preen your- 
self before the mirror. That same suit 
will droop and bag when you revert to 
your customary slouch and slump. So, 
apart from the fact that you'll feel 
better with good posture, it’s obvious 
that your clothes will look better, too 
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And then she rinses her 
face over and over again 
with cool, clear water. 





TWILIGHT OF THE WISE 
(Continued from page 24) 


“But the time never did—nor any- 
thing else,” Middleton continued. “Be- 
cause while we were still arguing, we 
heard a commotion outside in the corri- 
dor, then the girl’s sudden cry amidst 
men’s voices. Both Manny and 1 took it 
that our number was up and that the 
girl was telling them all about us. But 
she wasn't. We what 
happening through the gap in the hinge 
of the door. She was crying because 
they had brought her father home—on 
an improvised stretcher. 

“Apparently he'd fallen pretty badly 
somewhere—had a nasty head-wound, 
and an arm was limp. He was in a lot 


could see was 


of pain, and we heard the girl imploring | 
the men who had brought him in—there | 


were two of them—to hurry down to 
the village and bring a doctor. And that 
would take them a couple of hours. 


“Well, there isn’t mueh more to tell | 


you. Manny, as you may or may not 


know, was born to be a surgeon if he | 
hadn't been a poet with a private in- | 


come, and those soldiers hadn't done a 
good job with the broken arm, Manny 
refixed it, and we made the old boy as 
comfortable as we could before we left 
He was semi-conscious and obviously 
didn’t care who we were—you don't, 
you know, if things are hurting and 
somebody's helping . So we 


the woods. We didn’t find the short cut, 
but we did, after sundry other adven- 
tures, manage to wriggle across the 
frontier. And that’s the end of the story. 
I've no doubt Manny would have told 
it better.” 


“The odd thing is,” 1 said, “that he | 


never told it at all.” 


WM nsctiven answered after a | 


pause: “I wonder if he felt about it as 
{ did afterwards—that it all happened 
in another sort of world? Mind you, it 
did happen—we escaped all right. That 
much is on record. And yet...oh, well, 
we were dazed with exhaustion, and 
sick with anxiety, and wild with hun- 
ger. And the girl was blind and her 
father half-crazy with pain. Things don't 
happen to you when you're like that- 
as Manny said, they happen in you.” 

I agreed, and then he went on: 
“That's the worst and the best of war 
you feel a brotherhood with the other 
side that you can’t get away from, and 
equally that you can’t give way to. I 
often wonder what became of the old 
hoy~—whether he ot better; I hope he 
did, He was really quite a veteran—far 
too old and fat to be chasing youngsters 
like us over mountains. A few years 
after the Armistice, Manny was in 
Munich and he tried to trace both the 


man and the girl, but he had no luck— 
couldn’t even find the chalet on the 
hillside. Anyway, it’s twenty years ago 
now—too late to hold an inquiry over it. 


‘But you can perhaps understand how 


... 1 felt. ..when you quoted that 
poem at dinner.” 

“Oh, the poem we were all arguing 
about?” I asked. 

“Yes. As a matter of fact, I never 
knew Manny had written it—poetry, I 
must admit, isn’t much in my line. But 
that poem well, it reminded me.” 

I nodded. The volume of Manny 
Stewart's last poems, issued after his 
death, lay on the shelf at my elbow, 
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and I reached for it, found the page, 
and leaned forward to catch the firelight 
as I read, in a sense for the first time: 


You do not know our ways are strange 
In war-perverted brotherhood; 
How white the snow upon the range, 
How warm the window in the wood. 
You do not know, you have not seen 
The moonlight trembling on the green; 
Nor have you watched a single star 
Rise over shades where terrors are. 
Yet in that world whose beauty lies 
Beyond the eye and in the mind, 
Yours is the twilight of the wise, 
And ours the noonday of the blind. 





said | 
‘Guten Abend’ again, and made off into | 
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Surveys prove that boys and girls who 
use typewriters get up to 38% higher 
grades... are better prepared for success 
after graduation. And no other portable 
typewriter can match the Quiet-riter for 
speedy accurate typing. It makes stiort 
work of book reports and themes! 

See the Remington Quiet-riter at 
your dealer's today ... and be sure to 
bring Mom and Dad along so they can 
see it, coo. A demonstration will con- 
vince you that it is the finest portable on 
the market... and convenient terms 
make it easier to buy than ever before! 
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A sturdy Carrying Case and practical 
Touch Method Instruction Book in 
cluded at no extra charge 


THE NEW 


REMINGTON 
Quiek-jter 


CHRISTMAS. PAY WOTHING MORE UNTIL FEBRUARY 
AND THEN OWLY $1 A WEEK. 


A product of Remington Plana. Division ot Sperry Rand Corporation 





Tweed ...the one fragrance 
above all others...to wear 
anytime, anywhere. 


Tweed Perfume from 2.25 
3% oz. Bouquet Tweed |. 50 


prices plus tas 
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new vOoRn Pane Lonoon 
Cashmere Sweaters by Lyle & Scott 





“@‘HRISTMAS won't be Christmas 
without any presents,” grum- 
bled Jo, lying on the rug. 

Can you imagine an absolutely 
present-less December 25th? Neither 
could Jo March, the grumbling 
heroine of Little Women. And, even 
if you sometimes think it’s more 
blessed to receive, you'd also miss 
the fun of choosing the right gift for 
the right person on your list. 

Giving gifts raises all kinds of 
questions—what to give, how to give, 
whether to give—but we wouldn't 
exchange this happy custom for an 
empty stocking for anything! It’s fun 
playing Santa, so have a Merry 
Christmas while you're doing it. 


-Q. Can I give my boy friend a watch 
for Christmas? 


A. It's smarter to keep away from 
expensive presents when thinking of 
the Lad-of-the-Moment. Although it's 
sweet and generous of you to want to 
give him a watch, wouldn't you feel 
silly if you ever broke up? Or, if his 
wallet doesn't match his affection, 
wouldn't you be embarrassed giving 
him a watch if he presents you with a 
book or candy? Play it safe and keep 
your gift in the lower-price brackets. 

You can still show him how much 
you think of him by what present you 
choose. Keeping his interests in mind, 
do a double-check below on what his 
kind of fellow likes to receive. Match 
the gift to the guy and you'll be a suc- 
cessful Miss Santa 

For the Outdoor Man: A ski wax kit, 
a hunting knife, a can of tennis balls, 
golf tees or golf balls, a gym bag, shells 
for his rifle, something for his fishing 
tackle, or a book on his favorite sport 
be it sailing or horses. 

For the Serious Man: Cater to his 
career interests in science, art, litera- 
| ture, photography by giving him a book 
on his favorite subject, art prints, cam- 
lera equipment, Perhaps if he loves 
jopera or classical music, give him a 
record, 

For the Life-of-the-Party Fellow: An 
album of pop tunes, a snappy-looking 
tie or wallet, an aerial or a gay doodad 
for his car, or a box of fudge or cook- 





By GAY HEAD 


ies made just by you, especially for 
him. 

P. S.: Nothing is more personal than 
a gift you've made yourself. If you 
knit well, why not make him a pair of 
argyles or a handsome scarf? Even if 
you don’t knit well, you can try. That's 
what matters, after all! 


Q. What should I give my steady girl 
for Christmas? 


A. Here again, keep thoughtfulness 
high and the price bracket low. Your 
girl will appreciate a gift you've chosen 
especially with her in mind more than 
she will an expensive bracelet or neck- 
lace. 

If she resembles any of the following 
girls, choose her present from one of 
their likes. 

The sweet-and-feminine girl likes: 
light perfume, a compact, costume jew- 
elry, a manicure kit, a pretty scarf to 
wear at the throat, a velvet belt, or 
flowers on Christmas Day. 

The practical-minded girl likes: mon- 
ogrammed stationery, a snappy leather 
wallet, a book on her favorite subject, 
the latest LP, or a wool scarf to toss 
around her neck or wear over her head 
on cold days. 

The gay girl likes: bright-colored mit 
tens, a silk scarf, a stud belt, pop rec 
ords, perfume with a dash, or tickets to 
a theater program or to a special con 


, 
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Cartoons -of -the-Manit 
"Besides, | didn't like the Christmas 
present Buzz gave me! | think I'll ex- 
change him after the holidays!” 





When you and she are exchanging 
gifts, avoid opening them with other 
people around. This is something spe- 
cial which you'll want to share alone. 

Christmas giving is an art: the art 
of fitting the gift to the person. This 
takes more headwork than wallet work, 
But when she feels “special,” you'll 
know it’s worth it. 


Q. There are several people I'd like 
to remember with gifts at Christmas, 
but I just don’t have the money to buy 
them all presents. Have you any sug- 
gestions? 


A. You have the right Christmas spir- 
it. It's a generous and unselfish time 
and you've caught the mood of the 
holiday season, but it finds you with an 
empty wallet. 

But—if you're resourceful, imagina- 
tive, good with your hands, or willing, 
you're in luck. If you're any of these, 
you can have a homemade Christmas— 
one featuring the personal touch. You 
still have 17 present-preparing days to 
go, so get busy! 

If you knit: Get out the needles and 
yarn and start clicking. Mittens for any 
member of the family, especially broth- 
ers, sisters, or friends; socks for Dad, 
uncles, grandpas, and brothers; colorful 
wool scarves for the ladies or your sis- 
ter. (Note on a long-range project: Be- 
gin next year’s gift-preparing now by 
starting on a wool sweater for your 
favorite male—whether he’s Dad or your 
b. f.) 

If you sew: Whip up aprons for Mom, 
head scarves for your sister and your 
chums, hankies for your brothers and 
Dad, and a tobacco pouch for your 
grandfather or a favorite uncle. 


If you're a craftsman: Try your hand | 


at book ends for the den; a serving 
tray, decorated with gay decals, for 
Mom; footstools for Dad and Grand- 
pa; or a bread board for your Mother 
or an aunt, 

If you're artistic: Choose a room in 
your house and paint a water color for 
it. Draw caricatures of your family or, 
on the serious side, do individual sketch- 
es of them. 

If you have a way with words: Make 
a special season’s greeting for each of 
them—rhyme it or not, as you wish. 
Give these to the ladies on your list 
with holiday corsages of holly and ber- 
ries and to the men with a boutonniere 
of mistletoe. 

One thing anyone can give is a series 
of service coupons. Probably there's 
nothing that would please Mom more 
than your extra-unasked-for service in 
baby-sitting, doing dishes, dusting. Dad 
might like a break from shoveling the 
snow, cleaning the car, or sweeping the 
garage. Besides, this kind of gift doesn’t 
cost a cent and can spread Christmas 
thronghout the year! 





ii i“ Teps, don't miss. i i“Good. 
Fair. “Save your money. 


Mi iOKLAHOMA! (Magna. Pro- 
duced by Arthur Hornblow, Jr. Di- 
rected by Fred Zinnemann.) 


No expense has been spared to bring 
to the screen this biggest, handsomest, 
most tuneful Rodgers and Hammerstein 
musical play. Part of the expense went 
for the all-star cast—Gordon MacRae, 
Gloria Grahame, Gene Nelson, Eddie 
Albert and a lovely newcomer, Shirley 
Jones. But more of it was spent on the 
physical production. 

The result is a film brimming over 
with glorious songs and wonderful 
dances, set against eye-filling back- 
grounds that sometimes seem to take in 
the entire state of Oklahoma. Todd- 
AO, the newest wide-screen process, 
proves less third-dimensional than Cin- 
erama, more distorted than Cinema- 
Scope, but its curving screen provides 
ample room for this grand-scale enter- 
tainment. 


. 


eR 


QUENTIN DURWARD. (M-G- 
M. Produced by Pandro S. Berman. 
Directed by Richard Thorpe.) 


Another of Sir Walter Scott's romantic 
and action-filled novels of knighthood 
in flower has reached the screen—and 
very handsomely, too. 

Quentin (Robert Taylor), an im- 
poverished Scot of noble birth, is dis- 
patched to France by his rich and 
elderly uncle to bring back a bride for 
the old man. Inevitably, he gets caught 
up in court intrigues, and just as in- 
evitably, he falls hopelessly in love with 
his uncle’s intended, the beautiful Kay 
Kendall. There *is plenty of action in 
this one. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


ii" i"Teps, don't miss. ii" Geed 
Mi Fair. MSave your money 


Drame--(D); COComedy—(C); Musicalb-(M); 
mentary-—-(Y); Animated Cartoon—(A); 


Doew 
Weatern—(W) 


“wvrvrtrial (D); Romeo and Juliet (D); 
Marty (D); The African Lion (Y); Green 
Magic (Y). 


wwwThe Tender Trap (C); My Sister 
Eileen (M); The Left Hand of God (D); 
To Hell and Back (D). 


“The Sea Shall Not Have Them (D); 
Moonfleet (D); Land of Fury (D), 


“Running Wild (D); Texas Lady (D). 














WISH MY PICTURES © 
WOULD TURN OUT 
LIKE THAT ! 














SYLVANIA PRESS 25 
FLAGHBULBS... AS EASY AS 
TAKING OUTDOOR SHOTS 





YES — it’s so easy to take any picture 
with the all-purpose flashbulb! 


While the snow is on the ground and the tree 
is brightly lit...catch the Yuletide fun... the 
school dances... the Christmas parties... in 
snapshots you'll be proud to show, taken with 
Press 25 flashbulbs by Sylvania. 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 
1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


SYLVANIA’ 


Press 25's by Sylvania give you the right light 
for normal picture-taking, Crisp, clear pictures 
from as near as 6 feet-to as far back 

as 25 feet... stop fast 

action cold. 


Look for the Blue Dot 


outsells all other brands of flashbulbs combined 





~ 
ovelioty wares snr 


Ma OL 
FROM PORTRAIT PHOTO OR SNAPSHOT 


@ FOR EVERY PHOTO AND GIFT USE 
tive assmates, and 
w you have cr en the best wher 
Minute Man wallet photos 


My WALLET SIZE 


@P MINUTE MAN SERVICE IS FAST 


Your orders are quickly com 
pleted and premptly mailed 
GUARANTEED to be the best wal- 
Oe ee ee ee 
money instantly returned. 


OR YOU MAY HAVE 50 FOR $2.00 
' 


MINUTE ‘MAN PHOTO, PHOTO, Dept. 74 

Bex 187, Lexington 73, Mass. 

1 enclose portrait, snapshot, or negative which will be 

wer . cae Please rush. 

© 25 wallet photoes from one pose, $1.00 plus 10e 
shipping 

() 90 wallet photos from one pose, $2.00 post paid 

C) 75 wallet photos from one pose, $3.00 post paid. 


| Use this coupon for this Special 





“DECK THE HALLS. . 

action shot in thif year’s 
UDOLF, the red-nosed reindeer is 

eager to be off on his Christmas 
rounds! And Santa is packing for his 
annual visit. Soon millions of greeting 
cards will be flooding the mails. What 
happens to them? Just a casual glance 
and a passing comment (“From Cousin 
Mary”) for most of them. Why? Often 
because they're so impersonal that they 
don't mean much. 

To personalize cards is the thing 
|Make your own greeting this 
year. Do you have a good snapshot of 
yourself? If you do, you can have in 
expensive, pocketbook-size photographs 
made for use on your greeting cards 
Mount them on small note paper with 
|a gay candle or poinsettia sticker, and 
write a brief, but personal Christmas 
note in green or red ink 
| Christmas is a gay time of the year. 
| That's why it's a good time to shoot 
family pictures. Have you ever made 
| a Christrnas Alburn to record the happy 
| goings-on during the holidays at your 
| house? 
| You'll do much of the shooting on 
| the spur-of-the-moment. So, be sure to 
have plenty of film and flash bulbs in 
the house throughout the holiday sea- 
son. 

You might hint discreetly that pho- 
| tography equipment would make great 
'Christmas gifts for 


cards 





you! 


.” Ken Koenig, Tucson (Ariz.) H. S., entered this 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography 


Awards. 


Camera Club News 

Has your club received its free copy 
of our Camera Club Exchange Bulletin 
yet? If you'd like one, just fill in the 
coupon at the bottom of this column 
and send it to us. We'll also be glad 
to send you our free booket, How to 
Organize a Camera Club 

Whether member of a 
camera club or not, you still can enter 
your photographs in Scholastic-Ansco’s 
annual photography contest. If you use 
Ansco film, your prize will be doubled 


youre a 





CAMERA EDITOR 

Scholastic Magazines 

33 W. 42nd Street 

New York 36, N. Y. 

Please send me your free “Camera 
Club Exchange Bulletin.” 


Name 
Address 


School 


Address 
Does your school have a Camera 
Club? 

Yes 
if not, would you like our free 
booklet on “How to Organize a 
Camera Club’’? 


Yes — ~ 














Blond Bomber 


HERE'S something about that Green- 
ville, S.C., air that does strange, 
wonderful things to shooting eyes. Look 
what it’s done for the local college— 
Furman University. It's given them the 
country’s No. 1 scorer for two straight 
years! 

In 1953-54, it was Frank Selvy with 
an amazing 41.7 average for 29 games; 
and last year it was Darrell Floyd with 
an almost as amazing average of 35.9 
points for 18 games 

The true mark of a player IS how he 
reacts under pressure. That makes slim 
trim, tow-headed Darrell a world beat 
er. Pressure is his middle name 

When Selvy graduated in 1954, after 
setting Furman 
fans turned eyes on Darrell. Could he 
step into Selvy’s sneakers and blow up 
a storm for the Purple Hurricanes? Or 


12 national records, 


, 


would the shoes prove tom big for him: 

It was like coming up to bat after 
Ted Williams. But Darrell came through 
like the Marines Davy Crockett. 
He began pouring the ball through the 
hoop like water streaming over Niagara 
Falls. The Furman rubbed _ their 
eves. It was as though Selvy had never 
left! 

Darrell’s 897 points gave him a two 
season total of 1,335—tying Buzz Wil- 
kinson’s record for most points scored 


fans 


in a player's first two years of play. 
What makes Darrell’s record even more 
remarkable is that he missed the first 
11 games of the 1953-54 season and 
two games last year. 

As he enters his senior year, Darrell 
has an outside chance of tying or beat- 
ing Selvy’s all-time mark of 2,538 points 
for three years of play. The Furman 
hot-shot needs 1,203 more points. That’s 
a heap of points. But if Furman can 
get into a couple of tournaments and 
play about 33 ‘or 34 games, Darrell 
might do it. 

He also stands a chance of wiping 
out another of Selvy’s all-time marks— 
his 32.5 average per game for three 
years of play. If Darrell can continue 
his 1954-55 pace, he can do it. 

Though the Furman Fury shot into 
the limelight only last year, he isn’t 
Darrell was 

ind began 


really a johnny-come-lately 


born in | f Vf 


playing basketball at the age of eight. 
He starretl at Fair Grove High School 
for two years, then whipped into a 
blaze at Wingate (N.C.) Junior Col 
lege. 

He sank a whopping 1,078 points in 
!952-53, and became a Junior College 
\ll-American after starring in the na 
tional tournament at Hutchinson, Kan. 

\t Furman, he all his 
scoring on the basketball court. He also 
has a keen sense of duty toward his 
school. Last year he was vice-president 
of the junior class, and this year he is 


of the 


doesn't do 


serving as president student 
body. 


The blond 


his favorites as 


rates 


Burt 


6-foot-one bomber 


follows: actor, 


Darrell Floyd of Furman Univ. 


Lancaster; actress, Elizabeth Taylor; 
Mario Lanza; band, Ray An 
thony; school subject, psychology; and 
hobby 

For his most thrilling moment, he 
picks the evening last April when 200 
friends in Fair Grove honored him with 


a “Darrell Floyd Night,” 
Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 


singer, 


listening to music 











School and college coaches report— 


FASTER, LONGER RELIEF OF 
MUSCLE ACHES WITH MINIT-RUB! 


Team members preter new, greaseless 
rub 4 to 1 over formerly used remedies. 
After 398 coaches of 22 active sports tested 
new Minit-Rub against their favorite reme- 
dies for strains, stiffness and sore, aching 
muscles — Minit-Rub came out the winner! 

Coaches found it faster-acting and found 
its relief longer-lasting. Easier to use, too! 

Minit-Rub combines 3 pain-relieving pre- 
scription ingredients and soothing lanolin in 
a special greaseless base that disappears like 


GREASELESS! STAINLESS! 
APPLIES LIKE VANISHING CREAM! 


vanishing cream. So its medication starts 
action faster than greasy rubs—relieves pain 
deep-down, yet won't burn skin, 


Start using new MinitRub—39¢ and 69¢ 
NEW! 


MINIT-RUB 





Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of 


“Secrets of Press Photographers”. | am 
interested in learning more about flash 


photography. 


My name is 











mation on Samenve 
news photography 
thet you 


Buy United States 
Savings Stamps 




















PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


| 

| 

| 

| 68. in Art Teacher Education 

i B.F.A. in Advertising Design, 

| filustration, and Interior Design 
Sechetor of Industrial Design 

| MS in Art Education 





memorates 








and Master of Industrial Design 
C. Beudreev, Dean, Brooklyn 5, N.Y. 





 WIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Most 
odern 


classmates America’ 
ful and complete line of 


GRADUATION 
CARDS 





Director United Nations Stamp Civbs 


One for Andrew W. Mellon 


This 3¢ stamp will be issued by the 
U.S. on December 20. The stamp com 
the 100th year 
birth of Andrew W. Mellon. 

A multimillionaire, 
nation’s richest and 
businessmen. In 1937 
all the money needed to 


most generous 
he contributed 


D. C. As another gift to the U. S., Mel 
lon donated his 19-million-dollar art 
collection to the National Gallery. 

From 1921 to 1931, he served as 
U. S. Secretary of the Treasury under 
Presidents Harding, Coolidge, 
Hoover. Mellon's policy was to 
money for the U 
little as possible. In 1932-33 he 
as our nation’s ambassador to Britain. 
Mellon died in 1937, 

For first-day covers, send self-ad- 
dressed envelopes and a money order 
to pay for the stamps to the Postmaster, 
Washington, D. C, 
BEFORE December 20. 
board filler inside each envelope to 
keep it from bending. Write “First Day 
Covers” at the bottom left-hand corner 
of the outer envelope. You may send 


save 


served 


| for as many as 10 first-day covers 


OFFICIAL U. N. COVERS 


There's still time to order an a ial 
U. N. cover bearing the 3¢ U, Day 
stamp issued last October 24. The is 
an exclusive service for UNSC mem 
bers. Each cover costs 10 cents. You or 
your club mey order as many as you 
wish, Make your check or money order 
payable to U. N. Stamp Clubs, 33 W 
42 St., New York 36, N. Y. Enclose 
a self-addressed stamped envelope so 
that your order will be returned 
promptly. On this envelope use 3¢ 
postage for orders of one to eight cov- 
ers; 6¢ postage for orders of nine to 
18 covers; 9¢ postage for orders of 19 
to 30 covers. 


since the | 


he was one of our | 


build the | 
National Gallery of Art in Washington, | 


and 

| shornpes, 
7 , lection of — pie 
S. by spending as | 





Send in your order | 
Put a card- | 








Dew or Frost 


Freshman: “Your eyes fascinate me— 
they're beautiful . . . I can see dew in 
them.” 

Chick: “Take it easy, son. That's not 


do—that’s don’t.” 
Missour! Ram - Buller 





CHRISTMAS~STOCKING 
SURPRISE — WHOLESOME 
SUN-MAID RAISINS! 


packages just right for between meal snacks! 


| NOW FLAVOR-PROTECTED wWiTH CELLOPHANE 





STAMPS 


Sending for Stamps? 


Echal 4 


accep! stamp advertisements 
only from por a and trustworthy stamp dealers 
Our readers ate advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps “ oe 
adver the werd ‘approvals,’ the 
stamp dealer will — ~ in addition to any free 
or stomps y for in advance, a s- 
nown as “approvals.” 
Lech of these “approval” @ price 
cleurly marked. If you ae ay e val’’ 
stamps you must pay for ones 
you do net wisk to buy. dy 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
on p and on the upper left-hand cerner 
of envelope f you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return jew promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
we the 











4 COL i A 


T AMPS FREE! 


Yes’ All different from Britsin’s 
fer tune Colonial Empire Cat- 
slogue value over 62.25 Pree 
Stamp Macazine Approvals Send 

| dime for handling Act today 
NIAGARA STAMP COMPANY 
St Catharines, 722, Ontario 


7 Wy he STAMPS 10¢ 


FOR ONLY 
THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO tfc! ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


107 eRITIS 


mys STAMP CO 


STAMP COLLEC ce’ BREF! 
More chan 100 ait fascipating, iotri 
Toatien. ionnainn via Baikaon, “acts 

and 


ete , used stamps stamps, you will be thrilied 
All given to approval ‘ne applicants sending 8@ post 
eae. TATHAM Stamp CO., SPRINGFIELD » 8 


PICTORIAL PACKET ‘r= ‘steve. Beronom 


Honduras, Burma, Curaceo at. ils “fthodesia. “Trinidad, 

Tobago. and many other hard to get countries. Bi-colors 

ces Tremendous value. Kach “me a beauty. l0¢ 
ive, attractive « 


inexpens peeve 
WOLVenine STAMPS Oeot F "7 "Fruiteert, Michigan 
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Mutual Benefit 


Magistrate: “You cannot drive now 
for two years; you're a danger to 
pedestrians.” 

Defendant: “But, Your Honor, my 
living depends on it.” 

Magistrate: “So does theirs.” 


Another Chunce 

He: “Dear, 

ful. The 
last check you wrote.” 

She: “Darling, that’s 

What shall we buy with it this time?” 


you must be more care- 
bank has just returned the 


wonderful! 


Something Distinctive 


Irving Starr, producer of Ford Thea- 
tre, tells about the two-headed man 
from the circus who found himself 
without funds in a department store. 

“I'm the two-headed man with the 
circus playing here,” he said. “Can I 
charge these ties?” 

The clerk looked doubtful. “Do you 


have any identification?” she asked. 
Montrealer 


How Wide? 
A local bakery is introducing a new 


sweet roll called Cinnamonscope. 
Northridge HKeporter 


Dept. of Confusion 


Two high school pupils were about 
to sit down to an exam in English 
literature. 

“Great Scott!” said one, “I’ 
gotten who wrote Ivanhoe.” 

“I can tell you that,” said the other, 
“if you will tell me who in the dickens 
wrote The Tale of Two Cities.” 


Tl. Wes. Argue 


ve for- 





Answers to Lost Week's Crossword Puzzle 















































To All of Our Readers 
MERRY CHRISTMAS 
and 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 


; No issues during Christmas vacation. 


» See you again January 5, 1956. 





—— = 





During a pause in a long, tiring 
speech, one guest said to another: 
“What follows this speaker?” 

Second guest: “Wednesday.” 


Mr. Peeper 
Neighbor: “What ever became of 
your son who studied voice for so many 
years?” 
Mrs. Jerkins: 
now.” 
Neighbor: 
orchestra?” 
Mrs. Jerkins: “Not exactly; he gives 
the peep-peep for those time signals.” 
Hi -court 


“Oh, Junior's on radio 


“Singing with a symphony 


Whichaway? 


A tourist stopped a grizzled old 
prospector and inquired how far it was 
to a certain town. 

“Wal,” calculated the prospector, “it’s 
about 24,992,601 miles the direction 
you're headin’, but only 27 if you turn 


Pa 
around. 
Arizona Highways 


True Friend 


Who shows me what’s what? 
Who never nags or sasses? 
Who clears my fuzzy thought? 

My reading glasses. 


Seholar & Gentlemar 


No Drawback 


The smiling, confident young man 
entered a large bank. He stepped up to 
the manager's desk and began. “Good 
day, sir. Has your bank any need of a 
highly intelligent, college-trained man?” 

The manager poised over a form, 
“Your name?” 

“Harold Jones.” 

“Experience?” 

“Just out of college.” 

“And what kind of position are you 
seeking?” 

“Well,” mused the young man, “I 
want something in the executive line, 
such as a vice-presidency, for example.” 

The manager put down his pencil. 
“I'm really sorry,” he said, “but we 
already have twelve vice-presidents.” 

The young man waved a hand, then 
said happily, “Oh, that’s all right; I'm 
not superstitious!” 


(REARLESS (FOSDICK 


by AL CAPP 
(<7 PHONIO, THE CRIMINAL 


AV YPNOTIST Lf) ~ FOSDICK I'- 
WE'RE BOTH BIRDS~RIGHT? 
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NOT TILL YOU -TWeer’-TWEET’- COMB 
YOUR MESSY FEATHERS/! — 
SLOPPY BIRDS LIKE YOU GIVE 
ALL OF US A BAD 








—DON'T BE A -cHe& Pl-CHEEP 

SKATES! ~GET WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL, AMERICA'S FAVORITE” 

KEEPS HAIR -TWEET’-NEAT 


beox tae GREASY /!- 
Yj i _ 
0 








KEEPS HAIR - Care Jp - BUT 

NEATY REMOVES THAT 

oor Wea DANDRUFF Ir | WOULD 
CREAM- 


BE 
ty CHARLIE! 


EAGLE" 











ONLY A CREAM DRESSING 
HAIR THE NATURAL WAY? 
ABSOLUTELY NON- 




















MORE TIPS FOR TEEN-AGERS—ON SAFE DRIVING 


~~ mee 
e wo 4 


General Motors teste cara day aid night, in all kinds of weather. 


Yet the GM Proving Ground has an amazing safety record, thanks 
to skilled drivers like George W. Green, shown in the photo. He's 
driven more than 1,000,000 teat milea for the Pontiac Division of GM. 


“Let’s talk about the weather,” 


says George W. Green, Pontiac Test Driver 


“When I'm heading down the highway in a heavy drizzle, 
it makes me shiver to watch some folks drive. 


“Instead of slowing down, they just keep rolling merrily 
along as though the sun were shining and they had 
visibility unlimited. 


“First thing you know, some other car pulls out of a 
driveway or a crossroad—or else a sharp curve suddenly 
turns up out of nowhere — and wham. They've had it. 


“Out here at the General Motors Proving Ground, we 
reduce speed as soon as it starts to shower. Or to fog. 
Or snow. Or anything else that limits our vision and 
slicks up the road. 


“Another thing, we make sure our windshield wipers 
are doing their job. And that goes for our defrosters. 
And we insist on tires with plenty of tread for gripping 
those wet pavements. 


“If the weather cuts us down to visibility zero, do you 
know what a really good driver does? Pulls off the high- 
way and waits it out. 

“You can sum it up like this: Accidents are waiting 
to happen—don’t give them the green light!” 


This series of driving hints is published in 
the interest of national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET +« PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK + CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER 
GMC TRUCK & COACH 


“Be a SKILL—not a THRILL driver!” 





Student Ship to Europe 


By DORA BYRON 


ACH summer than 3,000 

teachers and students sail for Eu- 
rope on colleges that go to sea. On 
comfortable one-class ships they attend 
lectures, seminars, concerts, and join in 
a whirl of activities. 

They are the summer trippers who 
book passage on ships of the Council 
on Student Travel, or sign up with 
groups placed by the Council on other 
ships. Last summer the Council char- 
tered the Arosa Kulm and the Colum- 
bia, and reserved large blocks of space 
on the Neptunia, New York, Arosa Star, 
and Arosa Sun. Educational programs 
on European culture and languages 
filled the hours at sea. 

I am a graduate of one of the Coun- 
cil’s floating colleges. 1 took my nine- 
day course summer before last on a 
13,500-ton ship chartered by the Coun- 
cil, The boat flew the Panamanian flag, 
was manned by a German crew, and 
carried 1,250 Americans from New 
York to Southampton in late June. 

As soon as the Statue of Liberty 
faded in the distance the curriculum 
swung into action. Classes in languages 
were held in every nook of the boat 
at all hours, and professors played to 
packed houses in their lectures on in- 
ternational relations. 

“Interest group” leaders also drew 
teachers and students who wanted to 
study dramatics, music, literature, or 
star gazing. A quick walk through the 
ship lounges one afternoon turned up 
the following activities: A college vio- 
linist was playing for a rapt audience. 
Next door were a Greek study circle, 


more 


a genetics discussion, and a story tell- 
ing program. Across the companionway 
four students were practicing on flutes. 
Nearby was a hot argument on pa- 
cificism. Next came a class on photog 
raphy, a man giving travel tips on 
Turkey, a group singing folk songs, and 
two girls toe-dancing. A sketching class 
was meeting on the forward deck, and 
a New England girl was marching up 
and down the sun deck playing bag- 
pipes. 

On Saturday evening the series for 
one lounge read: 7:30, glee club; 8:15, 
Jewish Sabbath; 9:00, Rosary; 9:30, 
art lecture; 10:00 classical music; and 
10:30, Jam Session. 

The many groups sponsoring the 
travelers contributed to the cosmopoli- 
tan atmosphere. Largest was the 


Dora Byron, a former high school 
teacher, is news editor of Emory Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Ga 


American Field Service, 372 strong. 
The Experiment in International Liv- 
ing was represented by 97, and the 
International Farm Youth Exchange 
(4-H Clubs) numbered 50 on my sea- 
going campus. Members of these three 
groups lived with foreign families for 
the summer. Sixty came through the 
World Council of Churches, and 40 
through the American Friends Service 
Committee, most of whom did common 
labor in work camps throughout Eu- 
rope. About 350 courageous teachers 
and students were free agents—sight- 
seers with little money, hostelers who 
would hike and bike through Europe. 

The floating college enrollment rep- 
resented 224 universities and 92 high 
schools in 48 States and 30 foreign 
countries. Nearly all were hand-bag- 
gage travelers, going abroad on budgets 
well under $1,000. The Council esti- 
mates that 21 per cent of its trippers 
spend less than $600 on their jaunt, 
while only a third spend more than 
$1,100. 


Finding More Space 


Even at this early date the Council's 
passage books for 1956 are filled, but 
it hopes to get more space for the com- 
ing season's travelers. Last spring for 
the first time the Council extended its 
shipboard educational-recreational pro- 
gram, “TRIP,” to commercial steamship 
lines. Between March and October, 
program “TRIP” reached more than 
42,000 travelers on the Council’s stu- 
dent ships and two Greek Line ships. 
Estimates for next year indicate that 
program “TRIP” may double if other 
steamship lines decide to adopt it. 

In an effort to broaden 1956 educa- 
tional travel, the Council plans to en- 
courage off-season trips abroad, and 
tours to Asia, Africa, and other less- 
traveled areas. 

“We try to plan a shipboard pro 
gram that will orient teachers and stu- 
dents for weeks ahead,” Says John 
Trostle, associate director of the Coun 
cil. “On the way over we try to ex- 
plain to them why Americans are 
Americans and why Europeans are 
Europeans. On the way back we lead 
them to discuss and evaluate their ex- 
periences, fitting together a jig-saw 
picture of the Europe they found.” 

Language instruction, always a major 
part of the orientation schedule, last 
summer included classes in 11 lan- 
guages taught by 27 teachers on a 
single eastbound voyage. 


The Counell on Student Travel 
Language classes form a major part of 
orientation program on Council ships. 


“This time we introduced the lan 
guage training used by Language Re 
search, Inc., of Cambridge, Mass.,” says 
Trostle. “We retained the small classes 
of former years, with individual in- 
structors, but supplemented the classes 
with films, recordings, and self-teaching 
books.” 

The Council, with offices in New 
York and Paris, is made up of 39 mem 
ber organizations, including the Insti 
tute of International Education, Na 
tional Student Council of the YMCA 
and YWCA, American Youth Hostels, 
and the division of travel service of the 
National Education Association. In op- 
eration nine years, the travel service 
agency has helped 24,000 students and 
teachers get to Europe and back, 

Plenty of other students and teach 
ers see Europe every summer, too, The 
Council estimates that 17,000 traveled 
last season by air, luxury liner, or by 
student boats such as those managed 
by the Netherlands Office for Foreign 
Student Relations. Most of these, how 
ever, left high school and college far 
behind, while the Council's travelers 
took the campus along with them 

High school and college 
taking advantage of the inexpensive 
Council transportation are outnumbered 
at least ten to one by students, but, 
like the students, they are a cross-sec 
tion of America. On ship I met an 
anthropologist from California, a his 
torian from Canada, 
administration professor from Alabama 

A word of caution to would-be Coun 
cil travelers: If you're looking for a 
restful “vacation” on the high seas 
don't expect to find it on one of the 
Council's ships. But if you like young 
people, enjoy sharing their curiosity, 
excitement, idealism, and spirit of ad- 
venture, you're a likely candidate for 
a degree cum laude on one of the 


Council's sea-going colleges. 
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and a business 
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“Let’s talk about 
the 


weather” 


—— the intriguing title of 
the latest General Motors 
message about safe driving, It 
appears as a full-page adver- 
tisement in “Scholastic” — one 
of a popular series aimed at 
helping young drivers become 
skill-minded rather than thrill- 
minded. 


Would you like reprints with- 
out cost or obligation? Simply 
write to: 


GENERAL MOTORS 
Public Relations Staff 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


SEND FOR YOUR 
FREE copy 


of our new Teacher's Kit 
for Secondary Schools 


about HOME 
BUILDING 


CONTAINS: Contest Information 
Quiz Materials 
Classroom Posters 
Science Projects 


One kit free to each instructor. Addi- 

tional copies for pupil use at small 

cost. Price list enclosed with your 

FREE KIT. 

~-~=-MAIL COUPON TODAY—— 

Educational Department 

FREE 1625 L Street, N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 


National Association of 
Home Builders Sec. S$ 

Please send your FREE Teacher's Kit for 

Secondory Schools to: 





AME (Please Print) 
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Briefs from Major Speeches 


NCSS Convention 


Social studies teachers meeting in 
New York once again became students 
as they heard public issues of our day 
discussed by noted international and 
national figures. 

The General Assembly of the U.N. 
is “in a runaway mood today,” Prof. 
Clyde Eagleton, (New York Univ.) de 
clared, “Through equality of voting, 
the large majority of small states can 
by ‘liberal interpretation’ put through 
anything they wish. They do not like 
the old international law . which 
holds them down and protects vested 
interests, 

“The ‘liberal interpretations,” he con- 
tinued, “have been possible or accepted, 
only because the power of the General 
Assembly is limited to making recom- 
mendations, which are not legally bind- 
ing upon any member. If members had 
been bound to submit to them, I have 
no doubt that several would have with- 
drawn from the U.N. before now. | 
feel sure that no amendment to the 
Charter is possible which would give 
more actual power to the General As 
sembly, or perhaps, to any other or- 


| gan,” 


Professor Eagleton counselled never 
theless against pessimism. “The trou- 
ble at present lies in its members, 
who do not utilize the organization of 
the Court as they should,” 

Speaking “Helping Educators 
Meet Community Pressures,” NEA’s 
Robert A, Skaife reported that “The 
climate of opinion is beginning to 
change and the voices of the extremist 
groups have died down, mainly be- 
cause many of the organizations 
through which they propagandized 
are out of existence or are now inef- 
fective. But the clamor already raised 
has provided opportunities for those 
critics who, for the most part sincere, 
have long disapproved of the aims and 
methods of modern education. If they 


on 


constitute a threat to education, it is 


only to the extent that they are able 
to create a lack of faith on the public's 
the competence of public 
school educators.”"This they cannot do 
if there is a high degree of mutual 
interaction between the schools and 


| the communities they serve. 


Teaching about Religion 


On the perennial subject of what 
schools should do about religion, 


| Philip Jacobson of the American Jew- 


ish Committee saw many obstacles: 
“It is clear to me that the only way 

school boards can make certain all 

teachers qualify for the delicate task 


of providing even so-called non-sec- 


tarian religious instruction is to impose 
some form of religious test. Here, cer- 
tainly, is a thoroughly undesirable con- 
cept for a democratic people to swal- 
low. If a religious test is not imposed, 
the responsibility of predisposing chil- 
dren to religious faith and strength- 
ening their belief in God may rest with 
teachers who are, themselves, not 
‘religious.’ I might add, parentheti- 
cally, that even if all teachers were re 
ligiously committed, they would still 
not be qualified to strengthen Jewish 
children in the faith of their parents 
because they are not specifically com- 
mitted to the Jewish religion; and the 
same observation would hold for all 
religious groups.” 


NCTE Convention 


Mass media have revolutionized ow 
traditional concepts of reading, said 
Marshall McLuhan (Univ. of Toron- 
to), speaking at the NCTE conven- 
tion in New York. “As languages are 
mass media, the technological mass 
media are languages—which we have 
only begun to learn,” he pointed out. 

“The teaching of reading and litera 
ture. . . has now to assume a new 
role.” The book, no longer our primary 
source of information, he says, has be- 
come the main instrument of critical 
preparation for esthetic experience. 

How can the mass media be used 
by the English teacher? “It is a great 
mistake to discourage the student from 
contact with these media,” said the 
Canadian professor. “Insist, rather, that 
he explore them technically and artistic- 
ally and that he compare their new re- 
sources with those resources which have 
and those which have not vet been real- 
ized in our literature.” 

In another speech —at ceremonies 
honoring the inauguration of Hollis L. 
Caswell as Teachers College president- 
Professor McLuhan elaborated on the 
role radio and TV is playing in our 
technological age: 

The mass media are like “the trumpet 
at the battle of Jericho,” bringing spec- 
tacular social change along with the 
change in intercommunication, Printing 
the Bible in the 16th century, for exam- 
ple, meant “religion without walls.” The 
telegraph reduced the world to the size 
of a town, bringing “diplomacy with 
out walls.” Now we have “classrooms 
without walls,” for only a trickle of the 
information flow into the student mind 
can be accounted for in the classroom. 

His conclusion: “Radio and TV are 
not audio-visual aids to enhance or to 
popularize previous forms of experi- 
ence.” They are new languages we must 

(Continued on page 12-T) 





Travel Alone and Like It 


A. B. C. phote 
Solo traveler gets shopping advice from 
“Mademoiselle Sabena” (left) in Paris. 





By AUDREY NOALL 


Y seat companion on Sabena Bel- 
gian World Airlines’ flight to 
Brussels was an adventurous diamond 
merchant en route to pick up his Jaguar 
for one of Europe's hair-raising road 
races. Whenever he wasn't talking 
about Continental cars, he was scrib- 
bling another letter of introduction for 
me. From Zurich to Paris, his friends 
welcomed me as a personal emissary 
from pal Emil. (Don’t be bashful about 
nabbing letters of introduction from 
your friends; they're an “open sesame” 
to the home life of the Europeans.) 

A five-week jaunt through Europe 
last summer (via plane, helicopter, 
riverboat, and almost everything else) 
convinced me that no woman should 
hesitate to strike out for Europe on her 
own. What better way to meet the 
hospitable Europeans? 

If you're worrying about details 
across the Atlantic that traditionally 
plague a lone woman traveler—baggage, 
currency exchange, language difficul- 
ties, or tag ends of unconfirmed reser- 
vations—don't. My arrival in Europe 
was completely carefree, thanks to 
membership in the Belgian airline’s 
unique Lady Sabena Club. No dues, 
no membership fees. If you're fernale 
and fill out an application blank and 
fly Sabena over the Atlantic—you're in. 
And you get a red carpet welcome 
whenever you fly Sabena into any ma- 
jor European airport. 

Lady Sabena Club services began 
when I first booked my flight in New 
York. At all of the airline’s major U. S. 
and European offices, there’s a travel 
adviser called “Mademoiselle Sabena” 
to consult about passports, visas, reser- 
vations, and travel in general. In Man- 
hattan, “Mademoiselle Sabena” helped 
me plan a five-week wardrobe in a 


single suitcase, ten pounds under my 
44-pound baggage allowance. Space to 
spare would be filled by shopping bar- 
gains on my travels: cobwebby Belgian 
lace (at a special discount for club 
members), Swiss handicraft, Florentine 
leather, Parisian gloves, sweaters from 
Rome and London. 

On the other side of the Atlantic, a 
special hostess met me as my plane 
rolled in at Melsbroek, Brussels’ busy 
airport. Attractive, efficient Lorette 
Biltjes’ job was to guide me painlessly 
through customs and currency ex- 
change, look after baggage, arrange for 
ground transportation, and help make 
last-minute hotel and connecting flight 
reservations. In case of need, she would 
have found me a doctor or interpreter, 
helped send a cable, or assisted with 
an international phone call. In the air- 
port waiting room other hostesses in 
Sabena blue were helping passengers 
to post letters, or rounding up broods 
of children, All this adds up to a splen- 
did service—and it’s all free. 

Between comings and goings, club 
members and their guests can lounge 
around in gay, comfortable “club- 
rooms.” They're located at the airline 
offices in New York, Washington, D. C., 
Manchester, Paris, Brussels, and at 
Melsbroek airport (this one complete 
with shower for bathless globetrotters). 

As I sipped aromatic cafe filtre in 
the Brussels clubroom, I jotted down 
shop addresses suggested by the local 
“Mademoiselle Sabena.” Wherever I 
roamed in Europe, other and equally 
efficient “Mademoiselle” advisers came 
up with the answers I needed. My last 
two hours in Rome as the last chance 
for a real “Italian haircut” ebbed with 
the golden afternoon, “Mademoiselle 
Sabena” steered me to Angelo of the 
Via Condotti. Here the shearing of a 
lifetime comes to 66 cents. At Sabena’s 
Rue de la Paix office in Paris, I asked 
for information about couturier show- 
ings. The chic “Mademoiselle” arranged 
for an invitation, then sent me around 
to Hermes’ boutique with an introduc- 
tion to her own favorite vendeuse. 

Sabena flies to major airports in all 
the European countries (Africa and the 
Middle East too), but its home is in 
Brussels, where it will arrange stop- 
overs for you at no extra cost on al- 
most all of its routings. You can, for 
example, fly Sabena to Paris, yet see 
friendly Belgium on your way, at no 
extra ticket cost. 

In Brussels I scrambled into a Sabena 
helicopter for a literal “bird's eye view” 


ot the green Brabant countryside. This 
was one of a fleet of seven-passenger 
Sikorsky S-55 helicopters whirring to 
such cities as Antwerp and Liege in 
Belgium, Lille in France, Bonn in Ger 
many, or Rotterdam in Holland. On 
my ‘copter hop to Liege and Cologne 
we shot straight into the air from the 
Allee Verte “heliport,” miniature ver 
sion of an airport right in the middle 
of town. Noise was deafening, but we 
had been thoughtfully provided with 
cotton for our ears, and chewing gum. 
When we descended elevator-wise at 
Liege, passengers galloped out the 
door, new passengers rushed in, and 
three minutes later we were again in 
the air. Speedy transfer at stops helps 
to lower the cost of this air travel, In 
northern Europe, don’t miss this intro 
duction to the helicopter era! 

You can’t always depend on meeting 
a friendly diamond merchant to intro- 
duce you to Europeans. If you'd like 
to meet people with common interests, 
most countries’ National Tourist Offices 
(in New York or abroad) will put you 
in touch with helpful organizations. In 
addition, keep in mind: the English 
Speaking Union, Dartmouth House, 
Berkeley Square, London; Office du 
Tourisme Universitaire, 137 Blvd, St. 
Michel, Paris; and the Amsterdam 
Hostesses (inquire at the Amsterdam 
Tourist Office, Rokin 5). 

You needn't be bold as Amelia Ear 
hart to go solo. It’s easier to travel alone 
—and like it-than ever before. 





TRAVEL 
STORY 
CONTEST 


Scholastic Teacher's eighth annual 
Travel Story Awards contest is now 
in full swing. To enter, send us the 
story of your favorite vacation trip—at 
home or abroad. 

PRIZES: Entries qualify for either 
Foreign or U. S. Travel divisions of 
the contest, Prizes in each division: 
First — $100; Second — $50; Third — a 
traveling bag from the new magnesium 
Samsonite Ultralite luggage line. 

DEADLINE: January 31, 1956. 

For contest details, see page 8-T of 


Scholastic Teacher, Sept. 22, 1955. 
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PLANNING Your vacation? 


offers you the only Travel 


Planning Kit with music! 
Hi-Fi 3344 record plus six colorful brochures. 


Now—you can see, read and hear 
about the exciting days which can be 
yours via the S-A-S European 
Holiday. 


VISIT LONDON, PARIS, ROME and many 
other cities . . . at no extra fare. Choose 
12 or more of Europe's charming, histori- 
cal cities and see them all. 


PENNYWISE TRIPS TO 11 COUNTRIES 
(Your choice of 6 tours—2 or 3 weeks) 
Fly S-A-S overnight to Scotland . . . travel 
by steamer, coach or train through 
Europe. Round trip by air, hotels and 
meals, local travel and sightseeing all 
included in one low-cost ticket. 


SEE YOUR FRIENDLY TRAVEL AGENT 
and save 50% on your “European Holi- 
day” Travel Planning Kit. 


ie 
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638 Fitth Ave., New York 20, WN. Y. 
Please send me items checked: 





| transfer.” 


| Glock pointed out, becomes a very 
| complex task. How can we effectively 


BRIEFS FROM 
MAJOR SPEECHES 


Continued from page 10-T | 





first master and then teach. Education | 
has now become the basic investment 
and activity of the electronic age. The | 
only way the classroom educator can ; 
recover his role is by enlarging it be 


| yond anything it ever was in any pre- 
vious culture. 


Challenges McLuhan: “We cannot 
hope simply to retain our old preroga- 
tives. . . we have either to assume a 
large new role, or abdicate.” 


Helping the Poor Reader 


In addition to those pupils who need | 
to improve in reading there are those | 
who fail to improve through reading, 
said Cornell School of Education's Mar 
vin D, Glock at an NCTE meeting. Dr. 
Glock classified as poor readers those: 
1. whose personalities and informational 


| backgrounds haven't developed as a 


result of their reading experiences; 
2. whose attitudes remain immature; 3. 
whose appreciation of literary quality 
has lagged; 4. who do not enjoy reading. 

The Cornell educator pointed out 
that students must be motivated toward 
improving reading through practice 
Hand in hand with practice should 
come meaning and understanding. He 


| told how a ninth grade general science 
| teacher gave a quiz based on Boy Scout 
| Manual directions for starting a fire by 
| friction. The class average was 90 per 
' cent. But when each pupil was taken 


into a room where the fire tools were 
laid out on a table, less than half could 
follow through on the steps they were | 
able to verbalize. 

On the topic of skimming, Dr, Glock 


| made the following points: We tend to 
| generalize that if students can skim ef 
| fectively in an English class they can 


skim well in social studies and science 


| reading. This is not always true. “The 


teacher of English would do well to 
keep in mind that she must teach for 


Identifying the poor reader, Dr. 


measure attitude change, quality and 


| quantity of reading done, reading satis 
| faction, and problem solving ability 


gained through reading? 
. 
} 
Your Trip Through the Suez Canal | 
is the title of a new color filmstrip avail- | 
able free from E. W. Barrett & Asso- 


| clates, Dept. E, 350 Fifth Ave., New 


York 1, N. Y. The filmstrip gives a col- | 


| orful description of the world’s longest 


canal, its history, economic role, and 
present operation. (See study guide, 
page 6-T, Senior, World Week, and 
Practical Enalish.) 
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to enjoy all 
the magic of Europe 
INCLUDE SPARKLING 
& 


Come this May—this June... 


Discover the rich experience 
of living that is Scandinavia 
... its varied charm —epic 
scenery, modern cities and 
friendly people. Come in 
Spring . . . festival time. 


Scandinavian Travel Commission 


DENMARK- FINLAND - NORWAY -SWEDEN 
Send for free foiders: 
Dept. 0-8, Box 80, New York 10, N. Y. 


TOUR EUROPE 
ON A BUDGET— 


in the peak summer season! 


Year after year teachers, -tudents and smart 
people on a budget choose Transmarine 
Popular Tours. They're designed to give 
you the most for your money, Visit England, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Austria, 
Italy and France ... travel on the Continent 
by private motorcoach . . . stay at carefully- 
selected hotels. And attend the theatre in 
London, opera in Paris and Rome. Well- 
known tour leaders. Frequent sailings on 
popular ships, June 8 to July 21. Shipboard 
orientation. and language programs. Some 
also include world-famous music 
festivals, others visit Seandinavia or Spain. 


| Write for Folder S$ describing all these 


tours, choose yours now while summer 
reservations are still available. 


42 days, from $924 


Your Travel Agent or 


TRANSMARINE TOURS 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 36,N.Y. © OXford 5-4460 





FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World's leading producer of AUTHENTIC folk music 
on RECORDS, including THE ETHNIC FOLKWAYS 
LIBRARY which contains an unusual selection of the 
music of over 200 peoples, recorded on location by 
native orehestras and vorsl groups; each Long Play 
Record is accompanied by ive notes by famous 
collectors and recognized authorities . . 

And the famous BONGE TO GROW ON series for 
children. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMERICAN 
FOLK MUSIC, INTERNATIONAL, SCIENCE and 
LITERATURE series 

Many of the issues are original recordi: on HIGH 
FIDELITY — 40-18,000 cycles. ALL WAYS 
REC are guaranteed for quality of reproduction 
and content 





i lete ite te: 
FOLKWAYS "RECORDS 2 SERVICE CORP. 








117 West 46th St. New Yorh N.Y 





YULD you live like a caliph in the 
midst of an Arabian Nights city for 
$8 a day? In Damascus you can—in a 
brand-new hotel, with three meals a 
day. And on the airlines’ modern magic 
carpets, Damascus is only one of many 
Eastern Mediterranean  cities—Cairo, 
Beirut, Istanbul, Athens—24 hours away 
from the U.S 

Tourist air fares and more moderate 
priced tours now make it possible tor 
anyone with the price of a European 
trip to savor the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Air tourist fare from New York to Bei- 
rut comes to less than a first-class air 
ticket from New York to Rome. Ar 
range a circular routing ticket 
like this and you'll have free stopovers 


on a 


to see Jerusalem and Cairo. 

If you want to extend a European 
trip, you can cruise on the Scandinavian 
Student Travel 
voyage from Venice to Egypt, Lebanon, 
Jordan, Israel, and Greece—all for $280 
(information from SSTS, 489 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.). Or you 
might prefer a Poly Tours cruise from 
Venice through the Adriatic, lonian 
and Aegean seas to explore the sun- 


Service’s three-week 


bleached ports of Yugoslavia, Greece, 
and the Greek islands, Poly Tours (501 
Madison Ave., New York 22. N., Y.) 
schedules this one at $131 for 11 days 
tourist class, May or Sept. 

An educational tour of the lands la 
beled the “cradle of civilization?” SITA 
(545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y.) 
announces an ancient art and archeol 
ogy tour, $1,090 (plus transatlantic pas- 
sage) for 45-50 days in Italy, Greece, 
Egypt, and the Aegean. Another SITA 
tour includes a 21-day circle by air 
of the Near East and Holy Land, Tur- 





B.0.A.C. phote 
Lives of many Lebanon shepherds have 
changed little from pre-Biblical times. 


New Travel Horizons — 


ON THE MEDITERRANEAN 





Peaceful Giresun typifies little known 
Turkish beaches on tideless Black Sea. 


key, and Greece, for $890 plus trans 
atlantic passage. 

Among many fine tours offering pro 
fessional credit, look into one led by 
Prof. James H. Breasted, Jr, For two 
months (March and April) you travel 
through Egypt, the Near East, Persia, 
and Greece for $2,150 (plus transat 
lantic passage to Italy). Write to Bur- 
eau of University Travel, 11 Boyd St., 
Newton, Mass. 

In the program of the seventh an- 


nual Israel Summer. Institute (spon 
sored by the Jewish Agency, 16 E. 66th 
St.. New York 21, N. Y.) members 


spend two weeks at an agricultural 
colony and share the daily life of Is 
rael’s pioneers. A total of $795 includes 
roundtrip transportation, seven weeks 
(July—Aug.) in full study 
program, tours of the country, plus a 
sightseeing stop in Paris. 

If both your time and budget are lim 
ited, you can bicycle your way through 
Italy and Yugoslavia on an 
American Youth Hostels “Four Week 
Special” next summer for about $575 
to $750. Information from 
Youth Hostels, 14 W. 8th St. 
11, N. Y 


Israel with 


Creece, 


American 


New York 


Mediterranean Highlights 


In Lebanon: swim at modern Beirut’s 
beaches, then throw snowballs an hour 
the 10,000-foot Cedars of 


Lebanon resort. Everywhere you'll find 


later from 
echoes of past splendors—Tyre, Tripoli, 
and Byblos, said to be the “oldest city 
in the world.” From Beirut’s new inter- 
national airport, it’s only an hour-and- 
a-half flight to Jerusalem, heart of Jor- 
dan’s Holy Land, Or a two-hour taxi 






















Step aboard 
you're in Japan! 















You feel the difference the moment 
you step into JAL’s great DC-OB 
“Pacific Courier.” A touch of the 
Orient in the decor...the gay 
souvenirs... the gracious hospitality 
of the English-speaking stewardesses, 
the million-miler American pilots 
Next time, fly JAL to the Orient 
the relaxed route of personal service 
Ask your travel agent. 


VAPAN AIR LINES 
U.S.A. to Japan and Hong Kong 
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Arab Information Center, Dept. F 
Travel Development Section 
445 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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ride takes you from Beirut to Damascus, 
where dervishes whirl on feast days. 

Turkey: in contrast to Istanbul, with 
its mosques, bazaars, Sultan's fortresses, 
and new marble Hilton Hotel, Turkish 
beach resorts are almost unknown to 
Americans, On your Turkish holiday, 
try the white sand beaches of the Black 
Sea, or Izmir (Smyrna) on the Aegean 
Sea with its Pergamum Festival of 
drama and dance in May. (Steamer 
fare to Izmir from Istanbul comes to 
about $40 round trip.) 

Yugoslavia: magnificent, medieval 
walled city Dubrovnik at the south end 
of the Dalmatian coast is rapidly being 
“put on the map.” Meanwhile you can 
live on $5 a day, with meals, at the best 
hotel in town, or on $2.20 a day at a 
student hostel, (Hotels are jammed dur- 
ing the city’s summer festival of mu 
sic, ballet and drama, July to Sept.) 
Easiest way to get there is by air (JAT, 
the national airline, runs flights from 
several European citics), or by weekly 
boat from Venice. 

In Greece, plan your visit for the 
mid-June Festival of Greek Tragedies 
at the ancient theatre of Epidavros. 
Bus tours recently started by the Na- 
tional Tourist Organization will shuttle 
you around the country from Athens. 
An eight-day grand tour, hitting such 
high spots as Delphi, the Monasteries 
of Meteora, Olympia, Epidavros, and 
Corinth, comes to $85; a five-day cruise 
to the Dodecanese Islands, $82. 

Information for the traveler hasn't 
caught up yet with expanding horizons 
of Mediterranean travel. Welcome in- 
deed is the Arab Information Center's 
new “Travel Handbook on the Bible 
Lands,” which includes visa require- 
ments of the Arab states, money con 
version tables, and sightseeing sugges- 
tions, If you plan a trip to this area, 
use the coupon on this page to send 
for your copy, If you're going to Tur- 
key, write to the Turkish Information 
Office (444 E, 52nd St., New York 22, 
N. Y.) for “Doing Business with Tur 
key” and other folders, And watch fu 
ture issues of Scholastic Teacher tor 
sources of background material, 
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Travel Bargains in Europe 


Europe is filled with enticing travel 
bargains. We suggest you look into 
these economy packages: 


> British Railways offers outstanding 
values: 1. a 1,000-mile ticket for $20 
third class, $30 first class; 2. a nine-day 
unlimited mileage ticket for $24 third 
class, $36 first; 3. a “circular tour” 
ticket at a 10 per cent reduction. Buy 
before you leave the U. S. Also avail- 
able: a London Transport seven-day 
ticket at $3.50, for subway-bus travel. 
You'll find the same sort of seven-day 
ticket in Paris for $3.75. 

The Swiss have special 15- or 30-day 
“Holiday” tickets good on trains, buses, 
boats, and cable cars; the Dutch, 
three-day “season ticket” at $5.50 for 
trains, trams, buses, and boats. Check 
other countries for similar bargains. 


> Look into special bus tours, such as 
the popular 12-day circle around Ire- 
land, available at $112 from Irish Rail- 
ways. And the enchanting three- or 
four-day “Fairytale Tour of Denmark” 
out of Copenhagen, to Hans Christian 
Andersen's land of castles and storks 
($71-$75). Sign up early for this one. 


D> If you fly, ask your travel agent 
about “extra-city” bonuses—additional 
stops at little or no extra cost. Scandina- 
vian Airlines System has an especially 
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Scholastic Teacher, 
will receive free aids direct from advertiser. 


good circular routing, on which your 
tourist roundtrip ticket to Paris includes 
stopovers at London, Amsterdam, Brus- 
sels, and Glasgow. For $32 extra: eight 
more cities, three more nations. 


> Blue-plate special: your air roundtrip 
to Copenhagen, Hamburg, or Luxem- 
bourg, plus three weeks’ rent of a Volks- 
wagen, for $585 (summer) or $525 
(winter)! Rates are for each of two 
persons (lower rates for larger groups) 
and include car insurance, internation- 
al papers, and a driving allowance of 
2,500 miles. Write to Autourist, 489 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. There's 
no extra charge for Autourist’s aid in 
planning itineraries. 


> Tripping in 1956 will cost less than 
in 1957, although hotel prices may go 
up next summer. Transatlantic steam- 
ship lines plan a ten per cent increase in 
all fares, starting next fall. Tourist class 
fares go up $6 at once. 


> Hurrah for the Flying Tigers! Their 
charter flights will zoom groups to Eu- 
rope and back next summer at less than 
$300 a person. If you belong to a bona 
fide organization (garden club, faculty 
club, and so on) which can fill up a 
68-passenger plane, write the Interna- 
tional Charter Division, Flying Tiger 


Line, 250 W. 57th St., New York 19, 
N. Y. 


33 W. 42nd &., N. Y. C. 36. You 
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Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students ° 


EDITED BY PATRICK HAZARD 





Ali times shown ore current in Eastern zone. 


THURSDAY DECEMBER 8 


9:05 p.m. (NBC) American Adventure: 
“An Unfound Door,” the story of the 
American novelist, Thomas Wolfe. 


SUNDAY DECEMBER 11 


4:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Face the Nation: 
George Meany, AFL-CIO president. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: “The 

Chicago Fire.” Use the program to open 
the question: How has man, en masse 
or as an individual, confronted crisis? 
What does it mean to face up and what 
does it mean te run? Literary and his- 
torical sources both can deepen the 
awareness of the problem. 
LITERARY: Short stories. Stephen 
Crane’s “The Upturned Face;” E. Hem- 
ingway’s “The Killers;” William Faulk- 
ner’s “The Bear;” Ken Purdy’s “Change 
of Plan;” and Mary Deasy’s “Morning 
Sun.” For the last two, see “The Best 
American Short Stories of 1953” (Bal- 
lantine, 50¢). 
HISTORICAL: London fire or plague 
in Pepys’ diary, the Salem witchcraft 
trials, the letters of Sacco-Vanzetti; 
John Hersey’s account of Hiroshima, 
the recent New England flood disasters. 
12/18: “The Discovery of Radium.” 
12/25: Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware. 

7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Frontier: “The Ro- 
mance of Poker Alice.” The mining 
towns that sprang to life overnight in 
the 19th century, roared lustily through 
their brief moments of existence, and 
faded quickly into silent ghost towns, 
inapcsen special burdens on human char- 
acter. Traditions which pattern existence 
were suddenly lost, only slowly to be 
transplanted to the new lands. Transi- 
tory tent replaced permanent house; 
law of self-reliance superseded police- 
man. In such a situation, Alice Ivers, 
orphaned daughter of a British mining 
engineer killed in a cave-in meets Colo- 
rado life on the only terms open to 
her—she becomes Poker Alice, profes- 
sional gambler. The poker games by 
which she lives are the metaphor of 
both her life and the West—symbol of 
the indestructible optimism and gam- 
bling spirit of the country, and the cal- 
culating, predatory talents that are nec- 
essary to survival there. For the land 
and for the individual, it was a life 
that lead to death. Alice, until she is 
rescued by the emotion that admits no 
calculation—love—is dying by inches. 
George, unsuccessful gambler because 
he is a feeling human being, cannot 
survive in such a land. Symbolically he 
carries within him the tubercular worm 
of death. Nor can they rescue each other 
Bankers, successful gamblers and mas- 
ters of calculation themselves, doom 
George and Alice’s dream of home- 
steading. Only in a later day, with 
boom times long over, can Alice truly 
know the traditions of marriage and 
settled life. Her story is the story of 
the West in miniature; it, too, had to 
pass through the exploitive spirit of its 
gambling youth and learn the sorrow 
that comes of loss and failure. (F 
Hodgins) 

(ABC-TV ) Famous Film Festival: Alec 
Guinness in “The Promoter,” closely 
following Arnold Bennett's novel “Denry 
the Audacious” (1910). The promoter, 
a delightful rogue, rises from clerk to 
town mayor by pluck and luck and 
scheming. Students used to “good guy- 
bad guy’ morality may find the sym- 


pathetic rogue a new idea. A discus- 
sion of the film, then, will liberate them 
from superficial hero-villain stereo- 
types. 1. How do you feel toward Denry? 
Do you think you would feel the same 
way if you had read only a plot sum- 
mary of the movie? How did Alec Guin- 
ness keep Denry likable? Why did he 
marry Nellie rather than Ruth? 2. How 
could this movie have been played as 
a melodrama? How would the movie 
have changed had Humphrey Bogart 
played Denry? Would you have enjoyed 
it as much? 


MONDAY DECEMBER 12 


8:00 p=. (NBC-TYV ) Producers’ Showcase: 
Tchaikovsky's ballet, “The Sleeping 
Beauty.” These questions will help stu- 
dents look at it critically. 1. What is 
the general spirit of the ballet? Are sets 
and costumes in keeping with this spirit? 
Do they leave anything to be filled in 
by your imagination? Was any one 
dancer outstanding? Why? Was her per- 
formance outstanding as a part of the 
whole or was her achievement purely 
personal? Why is a chorus necessary” 


The Sleeping Beauty will be performed 
by the Sadler's Wells Ballet, NBC-TV. 


3. The placement and movements of 
dancers in relation to each other is called 
the “choreography” of the ballet. Did the 
choreography allow you to see all im- 
portant action? Was the grouping of 
the dancers pleasing to you? 4. How 
did the television screen affect the bal- 
let? READING: Arnold L. Haskell, “Bal- 
let: A Complete Guide to Apprecia- 
tion” (Penguin, 3300 Clipper Mill Rd., 
Baltimore, 65¢) and “Going to Ballet” 
(Penguin, 65¢) 


TUESDAY DECEMBER 13 


9 p.m. (CBS-TV) See It Now: Louis Arm- 
strong and jazz 


WEDNESDAY DECEMBER 14 


10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) 20th Century-Fox 
Hour: “Miracle on 34th Street,” also a 
December TAB selection 


ADVANCE ITEMS 


December 18 (CBS-TV) Ed Sullivan: 
James and Pamela Mason in “The Star 
of Bethlehem.” 

(CBS-TV) Omnibus: Eartha Kitt in 
Oscar Wilde's “Salome.” 5 p.m. 

December 19 (NBC) Telephone Hour: 
Christmas Program, Mildred Miller & 
Chorus. 


December 21 (ABC-TV) MGM Parade: 
Reginald Owen as Scrooge in “A Christ- 
mas Carol.” An eighteen-minute pro- 
duction. 8:30 p.m. 

December 22 (CBS-TV) Shower of Stars: 
Fredric March and Basil Rathbone in 
Dickens’ “A Christmas Carol,” Maxwell 
Anderson wrote the libretto of this 
musical adaptation of the Victorian 
classic. 8:30 p.m. 

December 24 (MBS) My Best Scrooge: 
Lionel Barrymore's interpretation of the 
Dickens’ classic, 7:30 p.m 

(CBS) Sing with Bing: 
carols from all over the world, 

Bing Crosby as host. 9:00 p.m 

(NBC-TV) Max Liebman Presents: 

“Babes in Toyland.” 9:00 p.m 

(CBS-TYV ) Services from National Ca- 
thedral. 11:30 p.m 
(CBS-TV) Candlelight Procession 

from Boystown. 12:45 a.m 
December 25: (NBC-TV) Amahl and the 

Night Visitors. 9:00 p.m 

(NBC-TV) Tehaikovsky'’s “The Nut- 
cracker Suite” ballet, by the New York 

City Center company. (Tentative.) 

(ABC-TV Famous Film Festival: “The 
Red Shoes” with Moira Shearer, Mention 
a lovely, famous dancer, a romantic love 
story, and a fairy tale and most prob- 
ably every girl in the class will be sit- 
ting on the edge of her seat. Mention bal- 
let and “long-hair" music and probably 
every boy will slump another ten inches 
into his seat. The teacher can easily 
overcome such superficial reactions, how- 
ever, by teaching the film, “The Red 
Shoes.” Start a discussion by reading the 
class Andersen's fairy tale. The students 
will be surprised to find this extremely 
didactic story classified as a “fairy tale,’ 
Is Andersen's moralistic tale as effective 
as the movie? Which is more real? Which 
is more complicated? Which deals with 
human character as we understand it 
and which is nothing more than a stiff 
morality piece? 

Contained within the love story is the 
ballet of the Red Shoes, which tells the 
same story being enacted in “real life.’ 
The girl comes out of her house, dances 
to the shoemaker’s window, sees the red 
shoes and covets them, The shoes are 
magic and the girl is fated to wear them 
She puts them on and dances 7 Her 
partner becomes a paper figure and fades 
away to be replaced 
ures—newspaper figures symbo 


Christmas 
with 


y other poner fig- 

izing the 
tenuous fame the dancer is to enjoy. The 
red shoes are the symbol of Vicki's ambi- 


tion to dance, an ambition that will de- 
stroy her life just as surely as it destroys 
the girl of the fairy tale. The shoemaker 
finds his counterpart in Vicki's life in the 
figure of Lermontov, the leader of the 
ballet company who has given Vicki the 
chance to dance. Midway through the 
dance, the world of ballet merges with 
Vicki's personal world as she hears ap- 
plause of the audience and sees Julian 
her lover, conducting. The Red Shoes ex 
ercise their magic quality, forcing the gir! 
to dance, exhausted, through the night 
In the morning her attempt to find for- 
giveness at church fails. She is a victim 
of her own ambition. Which of the three 
Vicki, Julian, or Lermontov—is most to 
be censured? Which is the most selfish’ 
How rational are the demands we make 
on each other? Second part, January | 
(W. Brylowski) 
December 27: (NBC) Biography in Sound: 

Dr. Albert Schweitzer. 

(NBC-TV) Nightmare in Red. TELE- 


GUIDE in October 6 issue 


January 1: (NBC-TV) Happy New Year: 
ng Twelfth Day,” a Christmas par- 
able. 


Notional Radic and TV pregrams by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 





AN EXCITING NEW AGHIEVEMENT IN OPAQUE PROJECTION 
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Doubling the illumination- Doubling its uses in Education 


e The VU-LYTE [I delivers twice the 
illumination (140 lumens!) of prior 
VU-LYTE models. The VU-LYTE I! 
establishes a new standard of opaque 
prejector performance, because it 
can be used in rooms that are par- 
tially lighted. A specially designed 
optical system and a new F'/3.6 lens 
permits this new plateau of progress. 


¢ The VU-LYTE [I is smaller, lighter, 
more compact, easier to move. 


* New Feed-O-Matic automatically 
locks in position, taking many sizes 
of material. 


¢ The VU-LYTE [I accepts large 3-di- 


mensional objects for projection. 


¢ The VU-LYTE [I] has provisions to 
keep books and glossy photos flat 
and in focus. 


¢ Both the power cord and the lens 
cap are permanently attached. They 
can’t be misplaced. 


¢ The copy cooling mechanism in the 


VU-LYTE [I is quiet. 


¢ The elevation legs are spring 
leaded. 


¢ Three point mirror suspension and 
dual rack and pinion gives the 
VU-LYTE II the clearest, easiest, 
sharpest, fastest focussing ... PLUS 
MANY OTHER EXCLUSIVE FEA- 
TURES THAT MAKE YOUR 
CLASSES MORE LIVELY. 


The VU-LYTE [is a magnificent new 
instrument for Teaching. See whot 
it can actually DO to improve your 
classes. Send the coupon for a Free 
Demonstration. No cost. No obligo- 
tion. Mail coupon today. 


CHARLES 


CBeacler 


COMPANY 


SINCE 1669 


EAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY 


This announcement by the Charles 
Beseler Company culminates years 
of research and development in pro 
jector requirements for the active 
growing field of Education. Beseler’s 
reputation is based on always being 
FIRST with the new improved fea- 
tures that Educators want. For 
example: 


BESELER — FIRST with large size 
copy apertures (8%” x 11”, then 
10” x 10”). 

BESELER — FIRST with Vacu- 
umatic copy hold down 

BESELER — FIRST with built in 
pointers (Pointex). 

BESELER — FIRST with automatic 
feed platens (Feed-o-Matic) 


Beseler’s Franchised Dealers are 
anxious to demonstrate the great 
new VU-LYTE I] at your convenience 
Write to Beseler. No cost or obliga- 
tion, naturally. 


Charles Beseler Company 
East Orange, New Jersey 
Please send your new brochure on the 
VU-LYTE [I and arrange for o Free 


Demonstration ot my convenience, 


YOUR NAME 


| 
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